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THE ADVENTTOE8 OE ME. WILDEBSPIN, 



ON HIS JOUENEY THEOUGH LIFE. 



ADVENTURE THE FIRST. 




T haa been frequently observed, that the life of any man, 
no matter how humble or insignificant in station he may 
be, cannot fail, if faithfully recorded, to prove both interest- 
ing and instructive. Regarding this as an incontrovertible 
axiom, the present writer enters upon the task of recording 
^^?? the Adventures of Mr. Wilderapin, in the confident hope, 
•- '^-'^ that, though the subject of his biographical efforts may 
not have made himself a great name by the exercise of his 
genius in any of those walks of life in which men win dis- 
tinction and honoiur, he may nevertheless attract the attention, and secure 
the favour of the pubhc, in respect of those personal and mental quah- 
ties which have so eminently distinguished him, and so greatly endeared 
him to aJl who have had the pleasure of hia society. Upon Mr. Wilder- 
spin's early career it will not be necessary to dwell, further than to state, 
that, like many other distinguished persons whose lives have been written, 
he was " bom of poor but respectable parents," that he was a youth of rest- 
less ambition, who outgrew the clothes of bis infancy and boyhood very 
fast, and who, shortly after a borough election, at which his father voted 
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for the Liberal candidate, found himself appointed to a railway clerkship 
in London, at an exceedingly moderate salary. Mr. Wilderspin, though 
constitutionally of a modest and retiring nature, was at an early period 
impressed with the conviction that he was possessed of genius; and from 
the time that he cast off the jacket of youth to assume the " tails" of 
maturity, he longed for an opportunity of distinguishing himself. A very 
few days' experience in the office of the railway company convinced 
him that his genius did not lie in the direction of figures, or neat 
book-keeping : his senior in the department was convinced of this fact 
even before it began to dawn upon Mr. Wilderspin himself. If there 
was anything for which Mr. Wilderspin seemed in the eyes of his senior 
to have a genius, it was for making blots on the ledger, and committing 
errors iii his addition sums. Neither the mantle of Carstairs nor that 
of Cocker had fallen upon Mr. Wilderspin. What might have been the 
result to Mr. Wilderspin of these blots and inaccurate sums total, had 
he remained in the office for any length of time, is a point we may guess 
at, if we cannot positively settle and determine ; but it was the good 
fortime of Mr. Wilderspin to be suddenly emancipated from the thral- 
dom of the railway office. One forenoon, when he had made an awful 
blot on the ledger, and added up the shillings of a coal account with 
the pounds of the same, he rushed away in great perplexity of mind to 
clear his faculties with a little refreshment. Mr. Wilderspin was accus- 
tomed to clear his faculties with a little refreshment every day at twelve, 
noon ; and while treating his physical man to such recruitment as is 
afforded by saveloys, it was his constant practice to stay his mental 
cravings with the intellectual pabulum provided in the Supplement to 
the IHmea newspaper. On this occasion, after undergoing the usual 
course of catechetical and admonitory advice with respect to his oats, 
his teas, his carpets, his perambulator, &c., few of which articles he used 
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or required, any more than lie did a vent-peg, Mr, Wilderspin's eye fell 
upon something near the top of the third column of the front page, 
which had the effect of 
sending a bit of saveloy 
down hiB throat the 
wrong way, and veiy 
nearly causing him to 
choke. Having, with . 
the aid of a half a pint 
of porter, partially re- 
covered hiB breath and 
his faculties, Mr. Wil- 
derspin again cast his 
eye upon the top of the third colmnn. There was no mistake about it : 
there, in lai^ capitals fully displayed, was his own name — ^Wilderspin ! 
The advertisement proceeded to say, that 
if Horatio Wilderspin, eldest son of 
EbenezerWilderspin, would apply at the 
office of Mr. Scraggs, sohcitor, of No. 9, 
Cross Square, he would hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. Mr. Wilderspin 
read this over at least a dozen times — 
without winking, or apparently drawing 
a breath. Two or three persons had said 
"After you with the paper, Sir;" but he 
took no notice of them, and stood like 
one transfixed, imtil a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, when he dashed down the paper, flourished his um- 
brella over his head, and uttering a wild hurrah I rushed from the tavern. 

B 2 




, ...,.^ iiiu misliot of tliu pursuit of !Mr. 
illiistnitioii nf the proverb that "a \>m\ in thi 
bush ;" for wliilu beating the bush for Mr. A 
worthy licensed victualler foiind, to his mortific 
a dozen birds — ^whose aggregate value waa 
their escape. 

This first incident in Mr. Wilderspin's life 
adventurous career which distinguished the cou 
Nelson first gave evidence of his daring spirit 
Napoleon by conducting a snow-battle at Brien 
conducting himself in a manner that enabled ha 
get their luncheon for nothing. 

/!^^^^»p=-Xv4k, I! ceedec 

of Mr. 
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den, discovered that gentleman perclied upon a very high stool in an 
attitude decidedly entomological. He was evidently accustomed to 
assume that position, in order that he might more conveniently dart 
down the line when a tremulous motion of his web indicated that a fly 
was fast in his meshes. Mr. Scraggs was not disposed to admit too readily 
that the Wilderspin before him was the Wilderspin he was instructed to 
search for ; and though he was forced to admit it at length, he took care 
that the progress of proving the same should be slow, and should at the 
same time involve the writing of many letters and the holding of many 
interviews with his client. 

It would not be a profitable employment of space to detail the 
tedious process of proof, by baptismal register and otherwise, by which 
it was established that our hero, Mr. Horatio Wilderspin, was the true 
heir to a sum of £8,000, left to him by the will of his deceased uncle, 
Ebenezer Wilderspin, of Ballarat, New South Wales : suflSce it to say 
that it was established, and that Mr. Horatio Wilderspin came into 
possession of that sum, minus about £500, retained by Mr. Scraggs in 
satisfaction of costs. Mr. Wilderspin in the mean time had abdicated 
his high stool in the railway office, and his employers, in parting with 
him, were pleased to say, that though he had left many blots upon the 
ledger, there was no blot whatever upon his character ; and that though 
it might be desirable that many of his entries should be erased from the 
books generally, there was nothing in his conduct and behaviour, while 
in their service, that they could wish erased from their memories. 

Mr. Wilderspin, being now in possession of nearly £8,000 in hard 
cash, resolved to see and enjoy life, confidently hoping that, being fully 
emancipated from all ties of duty to any one but himself, he would soon 
discover a field for the display of those superior powers which he secretly 
believed himself to possess. Walking home to his two-pair back in 



....,ni niefrsrliiiiiiii. Xc\t it r: 
liiit, willi rr;ipi' roiiml it, Wiiiild lie soinctlii 
Fuililcn sl;iU; iif \vL';iltli. Tiiniiiig a ceilair 
iiiiu that, as n man of principle, it would, 
if he began by paying his boot-maker, to 
some neatly-executed repairs. Mr. Wilder, 
in his mind, one after the other, without . 
any of them ; but, meeting with his friend Ti 
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clothes, and his knowledge that his watch and chain will stand the test 
of aqua fortis. Who is it that gets tick ? Not the out-at-elbows chap 
with a dingy shirt-front, and his boots down at heel. No, sir; the man 
of good exterior, who is wide awake enough, even if it taxes him a little, 
to put on a clean shirt on Saturdays ! Who are the men who marry 
women with money ? — ^who captivate warm widows P — who run away 
with heiresses ? — ^who attract the eyes of Countesses in the park ? In 
fact, who are the men who get on in the world ? Is it your slouching, 
seedy fellows, with greasy coat-collars and shocking bad hats ? No ! 
It is the men who appear every day as if they had just come out of a 
band-box — the men who wear good cbtlies fashionably cut, and sport 
well-cmrled whiskers." 

Mr. Wilderspin was deeply impressed with this exhortation, the force 
of which he fully perceived ; but though his wealth could undoubtedly 
command the most fashionable attire, he was not aware that he had 
it in his power to compel Nature 
to clothe his cheeks with well- 
curled whiskers. Mr. Tipton, 
however, made his mind easy on 
that score, by assuring him that 
there were various specifics, which ^ 
he knew of, which would speedily -jj^ 
produce the desired result ; and 
this assurance Mr. Wilderspin's 
XMnfiding nature trustfully accept- 
ed, notwithstanding that it did not 
escape^ his observation that Mr. 
Tipton's own cheeks could not boast a single hair. Mr. Wilderspin 
took his friend Tipton's advice, and immediately laid in a good stock of 
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the requisites of a gentleman's toilet. He had long been ambitious of 
cutting a swell, and now he was enabled to gratify his aspirations to the 
fullest extent. After an evening's shopping, under the friendly guidance 
of Tipton, his apartment presented an appearance simUar to that of an 
American store. In confusion, anything but picturesque, there was col- 
lected together Paris hats and shaving-paste, patent-leather boots uid 
briar-root pipes, revolvers and white kid gloves, razors and soda-water, 
pomatiun and patent cofiee-pots, boot-jacks, cigars, canes, bottles of 
scent, volumes of hints on etiquette, and a hundred other articles 
besides, — not onaitting a bottle 
of fluid warranted to produce a 
handsome pair of whiskers after 
a few apphcations, the properties 
of which Mr. "Wilderspin lost no 
time in putting to the test — but 
vdth no other immediate result 
than that of discoloring his cheeks 
and making them smart verymuch. 
Having resolved that the first 
duty of his position was to become 
a swell, Mr. Wilderspin had his measure taken for various styles of 
apparel. He had hitherto been accustomed to so little variety of costume 
that he was unable to determine in what fashion of clothing he would 
appear to the greatest advantage. Being a man of small stature, he had 
naturally been prone to admire the style of costume adopted by big men. 
It had often struck him, that if he could indue himself in a full-bodied 
coat with broad lappels, double seams, and wide sleeves, and at .the 
same time mount a hat with some breadth of brim, he would not 
feel so small in the street beside men of five-feet-ten or so. He tried 
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thia sfr^le first ; bat Mr. Tipton and others having remarked that the 
suit fitted ^i*" all over and touched him nowhere, and the boys in the 
Btreet having on several occasiona commanded 
him in a peremptory manner to " Come out of 
that hat I" he began to suspect, that whatever 
sort of swell might be his role, it was not the 
heavy swell. The new semi-clerical Oxford 
coat next took his fancy. It was a garment 
that had suddenly become very popular, in 
connexion with High Church principles, and 
a slim umbrella. Mr. Wilderspin was rather > 
pleased with himself in this costume; and 
strange to say, on the first Sunday after putting it on, he foimd himself, 
by some mysterious influence, attracted to a place of worship where they 
chaimted the service, and decorated the altar with 
candles and flowers. Mr. Wilderspin might have 
rested quite satisfied with this style of costume, had 
he not shortly had occasion to suspect that Tipton 
was what is popularly caUed "chaflSng" him, when, 
in asking him to shake hands, he made use of the 
expression, " Give me your handle, old Pump I" 
Some random remarks of those inexorable censors, 
the boys, and the sight of his shadow on the wall 
one night, brought the conviction to Mr. Wilder- 
spin's mind that Mr. Tipton's remark about a pump had an appUcation 
to himself not altogether flattering. In consequence of this discoveiy, 
he appeared in the Oxford toga no more ; and his biographer has reason 
to believe that it was nearly about the same time tliat he discontinued 
his visits to the fashionable church already mentioned ; which leads the 
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him, that he could not make up his mind which to explore first. Being 
in this dilemma on a nice sloppy, foggy December morning, when most of 
the fields might be expected to be damp, Mr. Wilderspin received a visit 
from the ever-faithful Tipton, who, after being refreshed with something 
short, as a preventative against the effects of the rain, proposed a visit 
to the Cattle Show. " Was puzzling my brains, as I came along this 
morning," said Tipton, " what we should be up to, and couldn't think 
of anything that one could enjoy in such confounded weather, imtil I 
began to observe that there were a great many red-cheeked, beefy looking 
men about the streets, chaps with great hobnailed boots and furry hats ; 
you know the sort. What could it be, thought I, that has brought us 
sH this mud and slush, and all tliose beefy-looking country chaps ? 
Why, the Cattle Show, of 
course I Was there ever a 
Cattle Show without rain 
and mud, 'and fat men p 
So come ^ong, old boy I 
let us be off to Baker 
Street ! " 

Mr. Wilderspin was 
not a judge of prize oxen - 
or pi^, save in their beef 
and pork stage ; but being assured that the Show was a capital place 
to see human, as well as brute, bfe, he lighted his medium Emperor, 
and chartering a cab — of course, a Hansom — drove off with his friend 
Tipton to Baker Street. 
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■which left him, equally with the four-footed beast, entirely free to devote 
himself to the task of getting fat. If I have not mentioned it before, 
I had better mention it now, that Mr. Wilderspin's mind was of a 
philosophical cast. He was in the habit of (inwardly) making many 
sagacious remarks upon men and things, and if his friends did not give 
him credit for that amount of intellectual grasp which he really possessed, 
it was because he had not yet acquired the habit of expressing himself. 
On thia occasion, however, he was moved to attempt a little moralizing. 




for the benefit of his friend Tipton. " You will observe, Tipton," said 
Mr. Wilderspm — ^leaning over the shoulder of the prize Hereford ox — 
" you will observe a wonderful, ah — a wonderful resemblance I may say, 
not absolutely in feahure, but in the general style and appearance — ah — 
between that ox and his master." This thought had evidently taken a 
very profound shape in Mr. Wilderspin's brain, and he was much 
relieved when he had given it oral birth. 



.o iissiinilate his aspect — yes, 
occupation, or tlie ol^iject of liis occiip 

*' AVliat do you mean ?" inquired Tij 

"Ah!" said Mr. Wilderspin, "I st 
quite clearly; I will just put the case 
placed his finger on his nose in an excogit 

" Now look here, Wilderspin !" said [ 
get any farther ; " none of this, I can't b 
thought you would take to that ; don't taU 
sort of thing. I am no philosopher, old be 

" They appear," said Mr. Wilderspin, * 
part of the Show ;" rather disgusted with 1 
of his first effort to be philosophical. 

" They are the Show, my boy ;" said T 
these young fellows would come here in pat 
coloured gloves merely to look at sheep i 
deUghtftd creatures in cockle-shell bonneti 
risk their silks and satins in this dirty Utte 
not here to look at and admire them ?" 

" Ah !" said Mr. Wilderspin, " your i 
for observation. T+ 
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suddenly felt the need of Bomething to drink. Mr. Wildeispin, though 
rather hurt at the interruption to a deep philosophical observation 
which he was about to make in reference to things in general, coraphed 
with Mr. Tipton's request, and furnished the required amount ; where- 
upon the latter gentleman disappeared with great alacrity, leaving Mr. 
Wilderspin in contemplation of a pen of prize pigs. 

Mr. WUderspin was just beginning to have some profound thoughts 
about porcine habits, manners, and customs, when he became aware of the 
close proximity of two gentlemen of provincial aspect, whose close atten- 
tion to his philosophical conversation with Tipton would have flattered 
him, had he only been aware of it. [ 

" Youhave evidently an eye for 
a pig, sir ;" said the taller of the 
two, addressing Mr. Wilderspin. 

For a moment or two, Mr. 
Wilderspin was not quite sure if it 
would be a creditable thing to ad- 
mit that he had an eye for a pig ; 
but the other gentleman remark- 
ing that it was a useful animal, he 
was to a certain extent reheved of 
his difficulty, and returned that it 
teas a useful animal, undoubtedly. 

" Not very handsome, perhaps, but yet the animal had its points of 
beauty." 

Mr. Wilderspin said, " No doubt." 

" For example, that animal, which was the prize pig, had its points 
of beauty." 

Mr. Wilderspin said, " Oh, decidedly !" 




.....^ »aiKing-stick, "he could no 
himself from being made bacon of." 

*' Bacon T' said Mr. Wilderspin, an 
that is the esd of his mission upon earth 

The tall man was pleased to say, in a 
bacon ; whereupon his friend struck in an 

Mr. Wilderspin replied, " As you con 
mon I* when the two gentlemen, of provin 
into fits of laughter, swearing, when they 1 
Wilderspin was both a philosopher and a ^ 
for Mr. Wilderspin to reply to such an insin 
smiles he appeared to own the soft impeachi 

" As I observed before, sir/' said the taJ 
an eye for a pig." 

Mr. Wilderspin having now begim to s 
phical and artistic sense that this was meani 
he had an eye for a pig. 

" Now, sir," continued the tall man, " ; 
pig, what would you see ?" 

It passed vaguely through Mr. Wildersp 
blood; but he did nnf i'^ 
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" Why, nothing but fat ! That pig, sir, has only one streak of fat in 
his whole body, and that combined with his inabiUty to see, stand, or 
even grunt, was what made a prize pig of him." 

The shorter gentleman here asked, " if it wasn't shameful ?" 

Mr. Wilderspin, who now began to see the direction of these re- 
marks, answered, upon some little reflection, that it was ; he thought for 
purposes of bacon the prize pig could be of little avail, that therefore the 
food which had been bestowed upon him, had been wasted ; and this 
led him to dilate upon the iniquity of overfeeding animals merely to 
produce a degree of fatness, which was of no practical benefit to man- 
kind, while there were many hmnan beings who would be glad of the 
overflowing of that pig's trough. At the conclusion of these remarks, 
the two gentlemen of provincial aspect, said, simultaneously, that it was 
evident to them that Mr. Wilderspin was a man of sense and 
observation. 

Mr. Wilderspin's new acquaintances being themselves obviously 
exhibitors, were well acquainted with all the interesting features of the 
Show, and were good enough to direct Mr. Wilderspin's attention to 
whatever was worth seeing. After reviewing the oxen, the pigs, and 
the sheep, he went up stairs, accompanied by his friends, and witnessed 
a variety of ruthless-looking machines for performing a multipUcity of 
agricultural functions, very few of which, he was assured, they did per- 
form anything like decently. He had also the pleasure of inspecting 
various specimens of wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, &c., some of 
which articles of produce were not altogether famiUar to him in the 
shape they then presented. The end of this perambulation was, that 
Mr. Wilderspin and the two exhibitors became very friendly, and 
agreed to adjourn to a neighbouring tavern to drink to better 
acquaintance* 

u 




gentl 
a qiu 
willin 
waitei 

dently overtaxed by tlie rush of Cattle Sh 
ale was brought in, a pleasant struggle ensut 
and the tall gentleman as to which shoulc 
Mr. Wilderspin polled out a purse tolerably 
and, almost at the same moment, the tall ger 
book bursting with notes. The victory — thi 
paying — eventually fell to Mr, Wilderspin, m 
tall gentleman's disappointment. 

The tall gentleman was of opinion that 

The gentleman with the serpentine stick, hel 

and eyeing it cunningly, pronounced the ale ' 

Mr. Wilderspin acquiesced in tli" "" 
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gentleman yawned and said, he had no idea ; unless they went back to 
the Show. His friend objected to that — ^he was tired of it. Mr. Wil- 
derspin suggested waiting until the rain left off, when he would have 
great pleasure in taking his country friends to see some of the sights, say 
the British Musemn. His friends said that would be a treat indeed ; but 
unfortunately the rain did not give the shghtest symptom of leaving off. 

Suddenly a briUiant idea struck the gentleman with the serpentine 
walking-stick. Suppose they were to play a game of skittles ; he 
observed that a " good dry ground" was attached to the house. 

The tall gentleman was deUghted with the notion ; what did Mr. 
Wilderspin say ? 

Well, that gentleman was fond of athletic sports, and he did not 
mind confessing that skittles had a charm for him, and, moreover, that 
he could play a Uttle. 

Well, as far as that went, the tall gentleman could own to a liking 
for the game, but, he was sony to say, he was no great dabster at it. 
His friend was afraid that he was not much of a hand either ; but still 
he had no doubt they could all play well enough to amuse themselves. 
Now, if the truth must be told, Mr. Wilderspin had had some practice 
at skittles, and rather prided himself upon his skill at the game. He, 
consequently, did not require much pressing to adjourn to the ground. 
His first throw showed his friends that he was not unused to the prac- 
tice of the game. The ball was exceedingly well intended, and not so 
successftd as it deserved. 

" I can see with half an eye, sir," said the taU gentleman, " that it 
is not the first time you have thrown a ball." 

" No, nor yet the second ;" said the other gentleman. 

Mr. Wilderspin was pleased and encouraged by these flattering 
remarks. 

D 2 




together, just to give interest to the thing, you 
interfere with you, sir." 

The other gentlemen said, " No ; it needn't 
derspin." The game was resumed, and Mr. "W 
to exhibit superior skill. He was aware that iJ 
the nine pins on the right shoulder, the strong 
the pins would fall in succession, and that he \ 
is technically known as, "a floorer." Accon 
took great pains in aiming hia first throw, and ^ 
the pins, by a fixed law of skittles, went down 
graphically expressed it "in.-- ' 
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throws. The amount, which had begun at shillings, had become 
sovereigns, and the tall gentleman had lost five pounds in betting 
against Mr. Wilderspin'a throws. As Mr. Wilderspin saw the money 
in the shape of a crisp bank-note, handed from the one to the other, 
the thought flitted across his mind that he himself ought to reap the 
benefit of his own skill ; with which he was now greatly elated. He, 
consequently, ventured a bet or two himself, and in a short time won 
five pounds. Mr. Wilderspin was averse, on principle, to gambUng ; 
and his feeling nature rather experienced pain than pleasure in winning 
so much of his friends' 
money. It was, therefore, 
wholly with the design of 
allowing them to recover 
what they had lost that 
he now continued to play 
and bet rather heavily. 
He saw that his friends, 
particularly the tall one, 
were not nearly his match, 
and he was therefore 
anxious to give them 
every advantage. He was 
willing to stake ten 
pounds to one that his tall friend could not knock all the nine pins 
down at one throw. The tall gentleman did not seem to think this was 
giving him much of a chance, and was quite sure he should lose. But 
fortune, which had hitherto been against him, favoured him in this 
instance. The whole of the nine pins went down Uke one. Mr. Wil- 
derspin had never seen them go down in such a magical way. How- 




^..^,v.>. lu iiini as the best tiling to 

Avns induced to ]>Iny a three eonicred gat 
AVIiethcr it ivas tliiit, iu Wilderspin's case, 
tlie best thing to drink on the top of al( 





against hun, it would be hard to say ; but c 
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tlemanly enough to doubt its being of any value. Mr, Wilderspin, 
conscious of having paid twenty pounds for it, indignantly challenged 
one of them to refer the question to a neighbouring pawnbroker. The 
shorter gentleman took the watch for this purpose, while Mr. Wilderspin, 
with a reeling brai^j, walked up the board to set the first pin well for 
the next throw. Just as he reached the board, he received a heavy 
push from behind, and from that moment he lost all consciousness until 
he was found by the waiter lying among the skittles, minus his watch 
and every farthing of his money. 
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delivered from the influence of Mammon I What a re&eshing spectacle 
it would be, under such circiunstances, to behold a nephew in the long- 
est crape weepers distilling tears of affection over the marble monument 
which he had erected at his own expense. Mr. Wilderspin was re- 
volving these philosophic reflections in bed one morning when he re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. Tiverton, | |1 
Mr. Tiverton was a jaunty, man- 
about-town sort of person, who 
knew everybody and whom every , 
body knew in his pubhc haunts ; 
but who, in his private or domes- 
tic relations, was known to no- 
body. Mr. Wilderspin's good 
fortune had quickly made him 
known to many persons of this 
description. Mr. Tiverton had 
the en^ie to various places frequented by pubhc chwracters, and among 
others, the theatres. Would Mr. Wilderspin like to go " behind the 
scenes ?" 

The very thing above aU others which Mr. Wilderspin desired. He 
had long aspired to penetrate the mysteries of the stage, to visit the 
green-room, to see a reheaisal, to know and be famihar with actors and 
actresses. The most he had ever achieved in this way was to enjoy the 
privilege of talking to a clown who kept a tavern in Long Acre ; but in 
that situation the gentleman in question showed to great disadvantage, 
inasmuch as he was not used to the business, and was prevented by the 
glass by which he was surrounded, and the disposition of the persons 
with whom he had to deal, &om turning somersaults or slapping people 
in the face. 
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and the managerial regulations with respect to the admission of 
strangers — ^the latter being a somewhat prohx rendering of the laconic 
" No admittance except on business," which we see on builders' hoard- 
ings. Under the guidance of the privileged Mr. Tiverton, Mr, Wilder- 
spin passed through this outer chamber, and suddenly emei^ed into a 
dark labyrinth of steps and stairs, which appeared to have been specially 
designed to be the medium of breaking people's necks. Mr. Wilder- 
spin would certainly have broken hia if the more familiar Tiverton had 
not taken him by the hand and called out at the various points of dan- 
ger. At length, before he knew where he was, Mr. Wilderspin foimd 
himself upon the stage. The spectacle was altogether so new and 
strange to him that for some moments he stood entranced — not, by any 
means, by the beauty or splendour of the scene, but by its gaunt and 
dingy wretchedness. Where were the brilhant colour and cheerful Ught 
that made the stage look so gay from the front P Looking towards the 




wings he saw the bare brick walls of the theatre. He had often seen 
Macbeth go off at that wing into Duncan's chamber ; and he had ima- 
gined a royal apartment there, with a grand canopied couch ; but it 
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hearsaU of a pantomime, and Mr. Wilderspin was fortunate in being 
present on such an occasion. While the carpenters were employed in 
arranging the scene, Mr. Wilderspin had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to the leading comic old man, and also to the manager, both of 
whom, not having the slightest idea who he was, but taking it for 
granted that he was a person to be recc^nised and treated civilly, shook 
him most cordially by the hand. Mr. Wilderspin had never before 
been face to face— that he knew of — ^with a manager and a comic old 
man ; but now that he enjoyed that privilege, he could not help think- 
ing that they did not differ much in appeturance from other old fogies 
he had met in society. Nor did their conversation give evidence of any 
great intellectual superiority. The comic old man — an exceedingly 
gentlemanly person, by the way — allowed his conversation to run more 
upon a roast duck he had had for . 
dinner the day before, than upon art 
or literature, while the manner oc- 
cupied himself in iwearing at the 
carpenters in a manner that rather 
shocked Mr. Wilderspin, imtil he , 
discovered that the epithets he ap- 
plied to them were used rather as 
terms of endearment than otherwise. 
The setting of the stage transformed 
the lai^e open space, in which Mr. 
Wilderspin had stood gazing upon 
the dusky barrenness around him, '. 
into a perfect labyrinth of avenues 
and enclosures. Passing roimd the first pair of flats, he completely lost 
his reckoning ; and in a desperate attempt to find an exit, rushed into 
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a recess, where he came in view of a row of hugh masks of aggreesive 
expression, grinning at him from the floor — a pair of boots, evidently 
belonging to a giant 14 feet high ; a 
bundle of feiry wands, with golden 
stars at the end of them ; a heap of 
theatrical vegetables ; and a variety of 
' other " properties," the use of which 
r it would have been difficult to guess 
r at. Taking another turn, he suddenly 
^ came upon the premiere datweuse, 
ji practising her steps, in a quiet comer 
I by herself. Her attitude, at the mo- 
ment of his appearance, being of a 

repulsive kind, Mr. Wilderspin took 

off his hat and hastily withdrew, but only to encounter a serried fix)nt of 
toes at the back of the next pair / 
of flats. Though seriously em- 1 
barrassed by this rapid succes- 
sion of startling situations, Mr. 
Wilderspin preserved sufficient \ 
presence of mind to hope that ; 
he was not in the way, and that | 
the ladies did not experience I 
any inconvenience by his un- 
timely intrusion. The fact was, 
that the sight of so much limb ~ 
affected Mr.Wilderspin with |the 
vague impression that he had surprised the ladies before they were quite 
dressed. Mr. Wilderspin was considerably relieved when the ladies. 
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suspending their practice, made him a row of polite cmi;sies. Mr. 
Wilderspin here felt that he was called upon to say something, but not 
being able to think of anything appropriate, he fell back upon that good 
hack subject, the weather, and remarked that the weather was very cold. 
A chorus of very charming treble voices repUed, " Oh, very cold indeed.'* 
At this moment a lady in a walking dress came up to one of the prettiest 
and most youthful-looking of the dancing-girls, and asked her how they 
were at home ? " Oh, very bad. Miss ; my two youngest are down with 
the measles ; Johnny has been obUged to go to the hospital with his leg, 
and my husband is still out of work.*' More conversation passed ; but 
these words made so deep an impression upon Mr.Wilderspin, that he had 
no ears for what followed. Was it possible, that that young looking, sylph- 
like girl was the mother of a family ? that she who seemed all joy, and 
grace, and beauty, was the drudge of a sick family ? that when she took oflF 
that dazzling skirt, clipped off those glittering wings, and washed the pink 
from her cheeks, she would put on a poor cotton gown and hasten to the 
bedside of a couple of children pining away and dying in a squahd garret ? 
Yes ; that was possible — it was true. Mr. Wilderspin now saw what he 
did not observe before, that the youthful bloom in the girl's cheek was 
the bloom of the rouge-pot — ^the brilliancy of her eye, the fire of con* 
smning disease. Ah, thought Mr. Wilderspin, these nymphs of the 
Palace of DeUght do not always bathe in sunshine and feed upon nectar* 
He had never thought of that ; and the yoimg men who go to theatres 
to see girls dance and act rarely think of that either. If they did, they 
would not regard them as the mere toys of their amusement, and the 
fair aim of their coarse jokes and still coarser libertinism. 

Mr. Wilderspin was surprised to find, that the lady in the walking- 
dress was one of the principal actresses of the theatre — a lady whose 
grace and beauty had long been the talk of the town, and a source 
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the withdrawal of a pair of flats brought him into the midst of a panto- 
mimic row, where, being taken for the " gent," he was pelted with can- 
vas, carrots, and tmnips, and eventually tripped up, by a line cunningly 
drawn {icross the stage by the clown and pantaloon for the discomfiture 
of the butcher, the baker, the c^idlestick maker, and all the other in- 
dustrious members of society, whom it is the niissiou of those incurable 
wags to annoy and bring to grief. Mr. Wilderspin took this accident 
in as good humour as if he had been engaged for the part, and was 
rather pleased than otherwise with the experience. He was not a little 
amused when the clown told him that he (the clown) did not discover 
that he (Mr, Wilderspin) was not the real gent until he tried to tear his 
coat up the back, when he found that he could not do it — the vestment 
not being specially adapted by previous disruption and light tacking 
ti^ther for that purpose. 
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with him on Christmas Day. But Christmas Day was at hand, and he 
had no other invitation. This reflection brought Mr. Wilderspin face to 
face with the fact, that though he had come into a fortune, he had not 
yet obtamed an entrance into what is called society. With all his 
means, he would be as much a homeless waif on Christmas Day as any 
poor, penniless, wretch who walked the streets. He could dine sump- 
tuously, it is true, and command the best of Christmas fare ; but it must 
be at home in solitude at his lodgings, or at some eating-house, where 
nobody is seen on Christmas Day save the utterly friendless. With old 
recollections of pleasant Christmas gatherings under the humble roof-tree 
of his parents, Mr. Wilderspin felt that to be rich mthout the com- 
panionship of friends on Christmas Day was to be poor indeed. Mr. 
Wilderspin could not expect much warm friendship from Mr. Scraggs 
and his family, but he would at least participate in the festivities of the 
season, and obtain some insight into the manners and etiquette of poUte 
society. Mr. Wilderspin was not ashamed to own to himself that the 
latter was a desideratum in his case. Perfectly sensible that he was pos- 
sessed of the innate feelings of a gentleman, he was nevertheless aware 
that there are many matters of conventional etiquette of which he was 
ignorant, and Mr. Wilderspin was a man who never despised useful 
knowledge in any shape. Upon due reflection, therefore, Mr. Wilder- 
spin expressed to Mr. Scraggs, in a neat note, the great pleasure it would 
afford him to make one of the family party which would assemble roimd 
his hospitable board on Christmas Day. It would be useless to conceal 
from the reader that Mr. Wilderspin about this period furnished himself 
with copies of the " Complete Letter Writer," and " Hints on Etiquette." 
Mr. Wilderspin, having laid to heart Mr. Tipton's maxims about 
" dress," was by this time fully acquainted with all the mysteries and 
proprieties of a gentleman's toilet. If he at all transgressed the bounds 
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and many other converaationa on a variety of subjects, Mr. Wilderspin 
took great pains to follow out the instructions of the " Hints," as to his 




carriage and deportment. The " Hints " had insisted so much on 
" carriage," and Mr. Wilderspin had learned his lesson so thoroughly, 
that he foxmd himself going on as easily as if the carriage he had acquired 
ran upon wheels. He had practised his bow before the glass at homo 
until he had attained to the most perfect action. On several occasions 
before dinner he had the opportunity of picking up Miss Scraggs's lace 
pocket-handkerchief, and the graceful bend and smile with which he 
presented it to that lady would have done credit to Mr. Brummel 
himself. 

Mr. Wilderspm's stock of accomplishments was in no way over- 
taxed until dinner time, when being set to carve a turkey — a branch 
of social science to which he had neglected to give attention — he had 
the misfortune to encounter a difficulty with a wing, the result of which 
was that the Umb flew off at a tangent, and left its impress on Mr. 
Scraggs's shirt front. This incident so completely overtmned the equi- 
librium of Mr. Wilderspin's mind, that all the etiquette with which he 
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he was fomiliar with its use ; for there are many who drag in Latin 
and Greek quotations into their writings and conversation, not because 
they are particularly appropriate, but because they are the only ones they 
know. However, on this occasion the wine brought out the truth 
which was hiding in a comer of Mr. Wilderspin's mind. After a glass 
or two of Mr. Scraggs's generous sherry, he manfully confessed that he 
had been very awkward with the turkey, that the accident had very much 
disconcerted him, and hoped Miss Scraggs would excuse his want of 
attention. This open confession proved good for Mr. Wilderspin's 
festive soul, and during the pudding course he had so far recovered as 
to be able to combine etiquette with seasonable facetiousness in a most 
delightful manner. Mr. Wilderspin was so much pleased with himself 
that he soon began to be pleased with everybody and everything around 
him. When he found himself tete- 
a-tete with Mr. Scraggs over a cool 
bottle of claret after dinner, re- 
ceiving a pleasant lecture from that 
gentleman on the advantages of 
matrimony, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that he might do worse 
than act upon his host's hints — the 
direction of which were not to be 
mistaken — and marry Miss Scraggs. 
It is much to be feared that wine, 
whatever may be its truth-inspiring qualities, is apt when taken in con- 
siderable quantities to blunt the perceptions of man as regards female 
loveliness. Mr. Wilderspin's first impression of Miss Scraggs was not 
favourable. His natural refinement of mind would not, perhaps, have 
permitted him to say anything harsher of her than that she was plain ; 
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fall into Mr, Wilderspin's annB, where she remained for some length of 
time, rather to the derangement of that gentleman's graceful deport- 
ment — the "Hints" having left him without instruction as to the course of 
conduct to be pursued under such circumstances. Miss Scraggs, how- 
ever, was not long in " coming to." It 
was her duty to faint, and she did faint ; .^ l''/i 

but the duty once performed, there 
was an end of it. Society demanded so 
much of her, and it was not in any way v 
her own interest to carry the thing fur- 1 
ther. The incident in no degree changed - 
her conduct towards Mr. Wilderspin, ^ 
and when that gentleman sat down be- 
side her, to offer her solace and consola- 
tion, he found her, if possible, in a more amiable humour than before ; 
while it did not escape his notice that the lady's parents smiled upon 





their converse approvingly. Mr. Wilderspin was so far emboldened 
by these favourable circumstances, that, on a bunch of mistletoe being 
pointed out to him by Mr. Scraggs, he suddenly caught that gentleman's 
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daughter standing incautiously under the magic branch and kissed her, 
a feat which he was happy to believe caused no displeasure to the young 
lady's parents. Mr. Wilderspin was, in the end, so intoxicated with 
jt 11, If the charms of Miss 

^ j^-^ -— =-^^^^ I Scraggs, that he was 

'1 ^ .. -- Mf^^k I prompted, after sup- 

per, to propose the 
health of the ladies, 
and to associate the 
toast with the name of 
the lovely and accom- 
plished daughter of 
their worthy host, Miss 
Scraggs, which was drank up-standing, nith three-times-three, and one 
cheer more for Miss Scraggs — a proceeding which was scarcely accord- 
ing to the " Hints," but which may nevertheless have been warranted 
by the occasion, and the lateness of the hour. 

When Mr, Wilderspin had taken his leave, Mr. and Mrs. Scraggs 
might have been seen at the top of the stairs, congratulating themselves 
on the marked attention which their young guest had paid to their 
daughter. At the same moment Miss Scraggs might have been 
observed taking a private survey in the chimney-glass of the <Jianns 
which had, in the course of the evening, done such tenible execution. 
Both parties, that is to say the host and hostess and their daughter, 
followed by the page boy, were hastily summoned from their several 
occupations to the hall, where, to their great horror and indignation, they 
discovered Mr. Wilderspin in the act of kissing the servant maid, 
while receiving from that -damsel his coat and hat. Mr. Wildorspin no 
sooner caught a ghmpse of Miss Scraggs and her parents|(^ than he tore 
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open the front door, and precipitately vanished, leaving the innocent 
abigail to reap the consequences of his imprudence, in the shape of a 
month's warning from that date, without character. 
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ADVENTURE THE FIFTH. 



HE deetinies of mankind are often swayed by the most 
trifling accidents. A shower of rain may preveht you 
i^"^' from going to a party, where, of a certainty, you would 
have fallen in love with Miss Pepperkin, who, when 
you had married her, would have brought you an in- 
) conveniently large family, and led you a wretched life. 
O, blessed rain I that droppeth thus in gentle mercy 
&om heaven to deliver me from the enthralling blan- 
dishments of Miss Pepperkin, A button conies off the 
front of your shirt just as you are about to rush off to catch the 10.40 
express train ; you return to have it sewn on, and you arrive at the 
station just in time to see the 10.40 express move off. You wait for the 
next : when you are half down the line your course is impeded by a wreck 
of carriages, &om which the passengers have been extricated, bleeding 
and bruised — some of them dead. This is the train that you were just 
one minute too late for. blessed female fingers that neglected to tie 
a knot at the end of the thread with which that providential shirt-button 
was sewn on I Who shall say what might have been the &te of Mr. 
Wilderspin had not his good genius whispered to him to kiss Mr. 
Scraggs's servant maid P Just imagine what the consequences might 
have been had the damsel been ugly aod iminviting ! Next morning's 
reflection, instead of covering Mr. Wilderspin with i^jame, brought 
solace and consolation to his philosophic mind. After wthat had taken 
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place he could not dare to show his face at Scraggs's villa again ; and, 
on reflecting on all the circumstances (including Miss Scraggs's nose), 
he came to the conclusion that all had happened for the best. In . the 
true spirit of a philosopher, Mr. Wilderspin extracted a lesson from 
every incident of his life. The lesson he extracted from this was — ^that 
whatever amount of truth might be inspired by wine, it was not safe 
to make love under its influence ; and this carried hinn on to the further 
reflection, that marriage was not by any means a step to be taken 
entirely at the prompting of the heart, without the intervention of the 
calmer judgment of the head, inasmuch as wine, which is capable of 
making a person see two objects where there is only one, may as readily 
make a disagreeable-looking woman appear divinely beautiful. Besides, 
in his more sober moments, Mr. Wilderspin became sensible of the 
mission he had chalked out for himself. It was not, certainly, to settle 
down in life before he had seen what life was. Looking into his 
granary, he found it well stored with sacks of wild oats, which had 
not yet been sown. He had as yet but opened one sack, and of its con- 
tents he had scattered but a mere handful, and those on the thinest soil. 
Indeed, it may be said that he had only planted a grain or two in a 
flower-pot by way of experiment. So Mr. Wilderspin resolved to see 
life, and sow his wild oats. 

" Where was a good place to see life ?" he asked of his friend 
Tiverton. 

Mr. Tiverton, understanding by the word " life" the greatest amount 
of reckless pleasure-seeking among the greatest variety of characters, 
answered, " the Haymarket \' and, accordingly, to that pecuhar region 
of the town — for the Haymarket may be said to include more than the 
street of that name — the two proceeded together. 

"The Haymarket,'* said Mr. Tiverton, as they turned into that 
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alive, are disposed in a well-managed perspective?' Doth not the 
Palace of the Incentive to Pleasure open a thousand portals to bid you 
welcome ? Is the Betreat of Mirth ^ or the Bangerom^ difficult to dis- 
cover? Can you avoid the Eternal or TJmatiating Banquet^ where 
* the most delicious wines and the choicest cordials flow forth from a 
hundred fountains that are never exhausted?' Did you ever read 
Vathek .^" asked Tiverton of his friend. 

Mr. Wilderspin had not read that work. 

" Well, read it," said Tiverton, " and you will find an exact epitome 
of the Haymarket pleasure-shops in the Caliph's five palaces. You 
might fancy sometimes that he was referring to the Casino and the poses 
plastiquey Mr. Wilderspin promised to read the work recommended to 
him, but in the mean time desired to make a personal inspection of some 
of the Palaces of Delight. The first one he entered was a Cigar Divan, 
which might appropriately be called the Palace of Perfumes, or the 
Incentive to Pleasures. This was a place fitted up with red plush- 
covered benches and small round marble tables ; the walls adorned 
with gilded mirrors, reflecting and re-reflecting the surrounding objects 
in so perplexing a mauner that it was difficult to say whether the apart- 
ment was one or half-a-dozen. One side of the room was occupied by 
the little marble tables aforesaid, the other by a cigar counter, presided 
over by a lady in Turkish costume. One thing Mr. Wilderspin noticed 
as being rather strange, and that was that magnificently dressed women 
came in by themselves and sat down at the marble tables with all the 
nonchalance of men. They were evidently foreigners, " and no doubt," 
thought Mr. Wilderspin, " they are simply following the custom of their 
native country." On ordering a cup of coffee, Mr. Wilderspin was not 
a little struck by the manner in which a pale-faced waiter juggled with 
his coffee-pots in filling, or rather half-filling his cup. He was not very 
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sure about the end and object of this performance until he observed that 
one pot contained coffee and the other hot milk. He could not say 
that the coffee was better than the decoction with which he had been 




accustomed to be served at three-halfpence per cup at humble 
coffee-shops ; but as it cost sixpence, and was dispensed by a species of 
legerdemam, by a French waiter in a white neck-tie, he was willing to 
beheve that it was a superior article. Mr. Wilderspin had no sooner 
begun to sip his coffee and smoke 
his cigar, than one of the ladies 
came and sat beside him at his little 
' marble table. There was such an 
evident intention on the lady's part 
of making herself one of Mr. Wilder- 
spin's party, that that gentleman 
was induced to ask her if he might 
offer her a cup of coffee. While in 
the act of addressing her he was in 
some doubt lest he might be taking 
too great a liberty ; but he was immediately relieved from all fears on 
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that head by her readily accepting his proffered hospitality. The lady 
had no sooner been served with her coffee, than — ^putting on a charming 
smile — she said to Mr. Wilderspin, " And now I will take a cigarette, 
if you please." Mr. Wilderspin was not a Uttle staggered by this 
extraordinary request, but on Tiverton nudging him, and whispering in 
his ear, " All right !" he went to the counter, purchased a cigarette, 
and pohtely handed it to his fair companion. " And now," said the 
lady, " I will trouble you for a light !" Mr. Wilderspin, scarcely know- 
ing what he did — ^for he felt his situation becoming critical — ^handed 
the lady a hghted spill, which she applied to her cigarette, and im- 
mediately began to smoke with all the ease of an habitual votary of the 
weed. The delicate situation in which Mr. Wilderspin now found him- 
self — seated tete-a-tete with a lady taking her cigar in a pubUc room, 
almost in view of the street — so terribly affected his nerves, that he 
would certainly have seized the first opportimity to make his escape, 
had he not, on looking around, discovered three or four other ladies 
smoking. When he saw the waiters handing them cigars and lights, 
and no one appearing to be in any way surprised at the scene, he per- 
ceived that his own particular friend was only conforming to the habits 
of the place, and was in no way doing anything outre or extraordinary. 
He could not, however, feel quite at his ease, being haunted by the fear 
of some one looking in at the door and seeing him. What would Mr. 
Scraggs think if he were to pop his head in ? What, Miss Scraggs, 
when her papa went home and told the family where he had seen Mr. 
Wilderspin ? What would his poor but respectable parents think, if 
they could only see him ? He tried his best to banish these thoughts, 
and imitate the devil-may-care air of his friend Tiverton, but he had not 
yet become familiar with the manner of sowing wild oats, and his efforts 
were extremely awkward. He was not sorry, when, having induced 

n 
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hi3 new acquaintance — not without difficulty — to part with him, he got 
out into the street. 

" That is one phase of Haymarket hfe," said Mr. Tiverton ; " but it 
is a very mild one. Let us see a few more." 

The hour of the evening being early — not more than ten o'clock — 
the life of the Haymarket had not yet got into full swing. " Wait till 
after twelve," said Mr. Tiverton, " and then you will see some sights." 
In the mean time Mr. Tiverton took his friend to a tavern frequented 
by theatrical people, and there in a private parlour he found five or six 
of the "principals" of a neighbouring theatre, not by any means, in 
their private clothes, the interesting persons they appeared in slashed 
doublets and laced boots on the stage. Sir Toby Belch was a fat 
coarse-looking man, who had more the appearance of a butcher than a son 
of Thespis and an interpreter of the conceptions of England's immortal 
bard. Sir Toby drank gin, smoked a long pipe,' and utterly eschewed 
the use of the letter " H." Sir Andrew Aguecheek was a Uttle, pimply, 
red-nosed old man, who took no particular interest in anything but his 
brandy and water. Sir Andrew 
had perfect command of the letter 
" H," but was in the frequent 
habit of using it in connexion 
with other letters in a manner 
not altogether pleasant to un- 
accustomed ears. Mr. Wilder- 
spin having, in this company, 
tasted the strong waters of Hay- 
market life, soon began to drink 
deep at the intoxicating spring. He went to a neighbouring Casino, 
and danced polkas and mad galops with his hat on, with ladies in their 
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bonnets and shawls, relieving the monotony of that proceeding by 
occasional adjournments to a bar, where the ladies invariably preferred 
champagne to any other refreshment, and where the champagne was 
charged ten times more per bottle than the juice of gooseberries could 
possibly be worth in any shape or 
form. And presently Mr. Wilder- 
spin, following the invariable Hay- 
market rule, finds himself attempt- < 
ing to quench the fire, that has been 
kindled within him, by swallowing 
cool oysters at one of the many 
establishments where these molluscs 
are sold. By this time he finds 
himself what is popularly termed 
" getting on ;" and feels so rehevedof his former embarrassment, and so 
light and buoyant in spirits, that, on a gust of wind catching the ample 
folds of his cape at the comer of a 
street, the idea of fiight through space 
is suggested to him as a probable result 
of the rapid process of inflation which 
is going on within him. At length, at 
a very late hour, when he had looked in 
at n variety of taverns and coffee 
houses, at which latter the tea drunk by 
the frequenters out of china cups was 
not unfrequently of pellucid clearness, 
and at other times of a peculiar ruby red, he encountered at a quiet 
comer a female of great personal attractions and fascinating manners. 
He had scarcely admitted her to the privilege of his arm, when he 
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found himself walking rather unsteadily through a dark court of un- 
known latitude ; and before he could make an observation to ascertain 
his whereabouts, he was seized by the throat by some one behind him. 




and thrown on the ground, where he lay in a state of insensibility until 
a guardian of the night turned his bull's eye upon him, when he awoke 
to a sense of having been half strangled, and at the same time robbed. 




ADVENTURE THE SIXTH. 




R. Wildeespin's adventures in the Haymarket had 
taught him another lesson, viz. : that it was not 
advisable to shop in that quarter of the town after 
seven o'clock. A short time after, the following 
[ entry might have been found in his diary : — " I 
would recommend this moral to the serious atten- 
tion of youug men generally. Mr. Tiverton scarcely 
spoke with any exaggeration of metaphor, when he 
said that the Haymarket had killed more persons 
than had been slain in war since the Haymarket was what it now is. 
The Haymarket has its victims eveiy day — youug men dying of con- 
sumption and debilitated constitutions before they have yet arrived at 
maturity — older men dragging on a miserable existence, perpetuating 
their poisoned blood in an enfeebled posterity — hardened age hving in 
profligacy to the last, tainting the atmosphere of every society in which 
they mix. As for the women who figure in the scene, their fate is often 
wretched enough, but they are but the toys of other's pleasures. They 
have been made what they are by misfortune. Many of them would be 
otherwise if they could ; but the ruthless profligacy of so-called ' gentle- 
men,' keeps them what they are. Our sisters shrink from them as from 
something accursed, while they take us — their brothers — to their arms. 
Which is the more guilty, the more worthy of being loathed and 
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despised — we or they ? Truly, the laws of society as respects women 
have fully estabUshed men as their masters." 

It must be confessed, however, that Mr, Wilderspin, though he was 
in the habit of setting himself lessons, and learning them by heart, was 
very apt to forget them when any new opportunity opened up of pur- 
suing his studies in the voluminous Book of Life. His introduction to 
theatrical society had begotten in his mind a strong fancy for the stage. 
He had a great ambition to don the sock and buskin, and he flattered 
himself that he only wanted the opportunity to discover considerable 
capability for the profession. It was not long before this opportunity 
was granted him. Having heard from Tiverton, that there existed an 
amateur theatre in Chapter Street, where, upon payment of a certain 
smn, he would be allowed to] play any character he might select, 
he immediately proceeded to 
that temple of the drama, 
and saw Mr. Ktzgilbert, the 
manager. He foimd that gen- 
tleman — a smouchy person, in 
a dressing-gown and Turkish 
cap — occupied with his pupils 
in the Green-room, The pupils 
were mostly very yoimg men, 
with a lai^ expanse of neck, 
momtaches of most incipient fibre; young ladies of the ardent tem- 
perament, who illustrated their remarks by flouncing at you and striking 
attitudes, and a few elderly bachelors and maids, who had now taken 
to acting as they had taken to spirit-rapping and electro-biology, and as 
th^ would at some future time take to Ragged Schools and the distri- 
bution of Tracts. 
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Od Bcquaintiiig Mr. Fitzgilbert with his desire to tread the boards, 
Mr. Wilderspin was informed that the tragedy of Richard the Third 
had been put up, and that several of the characters were still vacant. 
Richmond was taken, and so were Buckingham, Norfolk, King Henry 
— ^indeed, all but Eichard, Catesby, and the Lord Mayor of Ijondon. 
Perhaps Mr. Wilderspin would like to assume the principal part, that 
of Richard himself; or, if he did not aspire so high, there was Catesby, 
or the Lord Mayor of London. On reflection, Mr. Wilderspin rejected 
Catesby and the Lord Mayor of London, as scarcely affording him 
sufficient scope for the display of his abilities, and eventually chose the 
part of Richard, for the privilege of playing which he paid the sum of 
two pounds, that being the scale price for leading tragedy business. 
Catesby, or the liord Mayor, would have come considerably cheaper, 
but, of course, money was not so much an object with Mr. W. as the 
desire to win histrionic fame in a prominent part. 

The manager of the Theatre Royal, Chapter Street, being anxious 
that Mr. Wilderspin should acquit him- 
self with credit, advised that gentleman 
to take a few lessons in the art before 
ventming upon a pubUc appearance. 
Mr. Wilderspin having expressed a wish 
to receive instruction, and to pay for the 
same, Mr. Fitzgilbert at once undertook - 
to act as his master, and gave him afi^ 
lesson o£f hand. 

" The great point of the tragedy," 
said Mr. Pitzgilbert " is the fight with Richmond. Do that well, and 
you will redeem any error or shortcoming that may have gone before ; 
and, of course, you cannot forfeit the credit you may gain in the fight. 
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as after it you have nothing raore to do." Mr. Wilderspin havuig 
visited a costumier, and ordered the handsomest Richard's dress in his 
shop, retired to the privacy of his 
apartments to practise and study. 
A little Manual, recommended to 
him by Mr. Fitzgilbert, afforded him 
no slight assistance. Tf he wanted 
to express Love, Grief, Despair, 
Madness, Jealousy, Remorse, Rage, 
Hatred, Revenge, Tyranny, Vil- 
lany, and so forth, he had only to 
turn to the index, which referred 
him to the pages where the manner of depicting these passions was 
fuUy described. In Richard, the ruling passion was, of course. Rage 
or Anger. Turning to " Rage or Anger," Mr. Wilderspin was 
instructed to represent that emotion, by stretching his neck out and his 
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head forward, by often nodding and shaking himself in a menacing 
planner against the object of his passion. He was further instructed 
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to keep his eyes alternately staring and rolling, the eyebrows drawn 
down over them, and the forehead wrinkled into clouds ; the nostrils 
stretched wide, and every muscle strained ; the breast heaving and the 
breath fetched hard ; the mouth open, and drawn on each side towards 
the ears, showing the teeth in a gnashing posture. Still further, he was 
enjoined to clench his fist and frequently throw out his arm in a me- 
nacing attitude, and, through all, to keep his body in a violent state of 
agitation. Pulling his trousers up over the tops of his Wellington boots, 
throwing his cape round his shoulders, and wielding the poker as a 




sword, Mr. Wilderspin endeavoured to perfect himself in the art of ren- 
dering Rage or Anger, by practising one or two of his great scenes 
before the glass. Whenever he encountered Richmond, he shook him- 
self in a menacing manner at the bed-post, accompanying that action 
as directed by the Guide to the Stage, by keeping his eyes alternately 
staring and rolling. This he repeated so often, with so much stamping 
and loud declamation, that his landlady, thinking something serious had 
happened, rushed into his room in a state of great alarm. At that 
moment Mr. Wilderspin was in the throes of death on Bosworth Field ; 
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but, seizing the opportmiity to rehearse the scene with Lady Aniio» be 
lose upon his knees, and addressed the worthy IVIrs. Cripps : — 




" Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill King Hemiy, 

But 'twas thy wondrous beauty did proroke me ;" 
Mrs. Cripps wore a wig, and squinted shghtly. 

" Or, now dispatch ; 'twas I that stabbed thy Edward, 

But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me on ;" 

Mrs. C. had earned among the lodgers the name of " an old cat." 

" An' I might still persist, ao stubborn is 
My temper, to rejoice at what I 've done. 
But that thy powerful eyes, as weiring bcos 
Obey the changes of the moon, have tum'd 
My heart, and nuide it flow with penitence. 
Take up the swoid again {^int'mg to poker) or take up me." 

Mrs. Cripps, believing that her lodger had gone out of his mind, 
conceived him to be a fit and proper person to be " taken up," and 
immediately called in a policeman, whose entrance at the very moment 
when Richard hears of Buckingham's rebelhon, gave Mr. Wilderspiu 
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the cue to make his great point — " Hoff with 'is 'ed ! So much for 
Buckingham!" 

The guardian of the 
public peace having 
been made aware of 
the nature of Mr. Wil- 
derspin's occupation, 
and being satisfied that 
his violence was not ac- 
compMiied by any dan- 
ger to life or property, 
declared that he could 
not interfere ; but, at the same time, expressed his beUef that it was a 
case for two doctors, and advised Mrs. Cripps, if he broke out agam, to 
apply for a warrant to inquire into the state of her lodger's mind. 
That lady, however, was induced to give up all immediate intention 
of following the officer's advice, 
upon Mr. "Wilderspin promising 
not to give Richmond so much 
trouble in kilhng him, and to 
shufBe off his mortal coil a little 
; more quietly. But Mr. Wilder- 
spin's soul was in arms and eager 
w^^^ for the fray, and though he kept 
tolerably quiet for the rest of the 
1. iv day, he could not resist another 
tragic bm^t after the inspiration 
of his supper beer. His tragical tones startled Mr. and Mrs. Cripps 
from their first sleep, and possessed their minds with the idea of 
a burglary, which idea was only dispelled when Mr. Wilderspin, 
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hearing them call for help, put his head out of his door, and assured 
them it was all right. Mr. Wilderspin was so full of the tragedy that 
he could not rest that night. He was continually waking up to order 
the instwt decapitation of his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, or to 
declare that there were six Richmonds in the field, and that he would 
give his kingdom for a horse. A glimmer of moonlight falling upon 
Mrs. Cripps's dimity bed-curtains, at two o'clock in the morning, vividly 
realized the tent scene to his fevered imagination, and forgetting entirely 
that he was in bed in his lodgings, and not on the field at Bosworth, he 
began to rave out the scene at the top of his voice, which had the efiect 
of waking all the lodgers in the house, and bringing them all, at the tail 




of Mr, and Mrs, Cripps, into his room, to see what was the matter. 
On awaking to a consciousness of their presence, Mr. Wilderspin was 
inclined to apostrophize them as the ghosts of Henry, Edward, the 
Duke of York, and Lady Anne ; but a sudden glimpse of Mrs. Cripps's 
nightcap dispelled the illusion, and Mr, Wilderspin took refuge from 
the terrible eyes of the spectres, by diving under the clothes, where, on 
Mr. Cripps having threatened the embryo tragedian with warning, the 
spectres left him to his troubled dreams. 



ADVENTURE THE SEVENTH. 




, HEN Mr. Wilderspin first saw his name in print on 
a huge poster, the cup of his ambition nearly ran 
over. Here was fame — " WUderspin to-night as 
Richard HI. !" in flaming letters a foot high, and a 
lai^e concourse of persons perusing the announce- 
ment with the deepest interest. On passing one of 
these posters, Mr. Wilderspin's attention was 
attracted to what might be called a touching inci- 
dent. A boy was teaching his little brother his 
letters on Mr. Wilderspm's announcement. The interesting infant 
knew W and I and L and D and E and R and S and P and I and N 




very well ; but experienced some difficulty in pronouncing the whole 
word. When he had got as far as W-I-L — Wil, D-E-R — der, and 
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appeared to be unable to get any furtler, Mr. Wilderspin stooped 
down and whispered the word " Wilderspin" in the urchin's ear. 

" Wilderspin !" repeated the yomigster ; " That 'b it," said Mr. 
Wilderspin, " and now there 's sixpence for you my little man." How 
dehghtful thought Mr. W., as he walked away, to have one's nane so 
popxdar that even infants hsp it. Mr. Wilderspin was somewhat dis- 
appointed when he was introduced to the Lady Anne, to find that lady 
of inconveniently large dimensions. He was afraid that the interest of 
the love-making scene between them would be somewhat marred by the 
disproportion of their sizes. Certainly the lady's beauty was not so 
" wondrous," or her face of such " heavenly" aspect, that they could 
possibly ofler any palliation of the crimes which Mr. Wilderspin would 
have to admit as the results of their influence. It might be said, how- 
ever, that the lady 
was not at all ill 
adapted to the task of 
" taking up" Mr. 
Wilderspin in a Uteral 
sense, or indeed a 
Richard double his 
size. It did not tend 
h^ to reconcile Mr. Wil- 
derspin to Lady Anne, 
to inform him — as the Lord Mayor of London did in a spiteful whisper 
— that Lady Anne kept a butcher's shop in Whitechapel, and was 
troubled with the asthma. Mr. Wilderspin's practice of the fight with 
Richmond was more satisfactory. As Richmond (a barber's appren- 
tice) himself vaunted, he had a great deal of "fizike." It was 
Richmond's opinion, that, partly in consequence of this abundance of 
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fizike and partly as a natural result of his comprehensive genius, he, 
Richmond would make an it The fight as rehearsed on the clear 
stage by these two gentlemen was pronounced by Mr. Htzgilbert to be 




tenific, and " if they only did like that at night, they would bring the 
house down." As the eventful night approached, Mr. Wilderspin 
began to be affected by extreme 
nervousness. He was perfect in 
the words, perfect in the action, 
particularly perfect in the fight; 
but his great anxiety was lest he 
should lack a proper amount of , 
inspiration. In order to propi- 
tiate the "divine afflatus," he 
made a habit, before going to 
rehearsal, of intently contemplating 
a bust of the Immortal Bard, while he essayed to stir up the fire of his 
soul by inward applications of brandy. It was after one of these exer- 
cises, when he had contemplated the lineaments of the Immortal Bard 
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for an unusually long period, and inwardly applied brandy in unusually 
large quantities, that Mr. Fitzgilbert pronounced hia fight with Rich- 
mond " terrific." 

At length the eventful evening arrived, and Mr. Wilderspin found 
himself dressing for the part in a 
state of great trepidation. He 
had tried on the dress often 
enough (having bargained to 
have it a week before-hand) j but 
now the buttons and buckles 
* slipped from his fingers, and re- 
fused to do their office with omi- 
nous perversity. One thing he had 
quite forgotten, — ^that was the art 
of making up the face. Lucidly 
he had the Amateur's Guide in his pocket. What did it say on the 
subject? "First wash your face thoroughly." Well, there was no 
difficulty about that. " Then apply a powder puff all over it." There 
was not much difficulty about that either, only, when he had applied 
the powder puff (nith rather a heavy hand), Mr. Wilderspin found that 
he had given himself the complexion of a ghost, rather than that of the 
dark-visaged monarch he was about to represent. Ah ! but that was 
not all. He was next to " put on, with a hare's foot, a mixture of car- 
mine and Chinese vermilion." When Mr. Wilderspin had followed 
these instructions with tolerable exactness, his countenance presented 
a imiform surface of glowing red, which was certainly warlike if nothing 
else. Turning again to his guide, he read that " if the character to be 
represented ia required to appear with a moustache and whiskers, hair 
made of crape is next glued to cheeks and npp^ lip." 
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Well ; certainly Richard would be nothing without a mouataclie ; 
but Mr. Wilderspin had never thought of such things as crape and glue 
in connection with that appendage. What was to be done? Was 
there any member of the company who had sustained a domestic 
afiBiction, and wore a crape hat-band P Unhappily no son or daughter 
of Thespis there had recently sustained any such calamity. On 
applying to one of the three carpenters who worked the scenes, Mr. 
Wilderspin obtained glue enoxigh to put moustaches on a whole army, 
and even to stick heads of hair on j 

them if necessary ; but what was 
the use of glue without crape ? At 
length a stray dresser, who had 
been engaged by Richmond to curl 
his wig, eiplwned to Mr. WQder- 
apin that crape hair did not mean 
hair made of crape, but hair cut 
in short lengths, and crimped in 
cr^ fashion. Having been pro- 
vided with a handiul of that com- 
modity, Mr. Wilderspin was not long in perfecting a very formidable 
moustache. His only fear was that it might come off when he got warm ; 
but he was assured that there was no danger of that unless he boiled. 
When Mr. Wilderspin was completely arrayed, his friend Tiverton, who 
came to see him, declared that he looked like the coloured edition of 
Mr. Skelt's great portrait come out of its (window) frame. 

There was not a very full house ; but the audience, though small, 
was appreciative. The names of all the actors seemed to be very 
familiar to the occupants of the pit. Each one as he made his exit 
was greeted with great applause, and cries of " Bravo Butler," or Jones, 
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or Thompson, as the case might be. Tiverton and Tipton, who occu- 
pied firont stalls, looked after their friend, and cried "Bravo, Wilderspin !" 
as loud as any. The play opened veiy well ; Mr. Wilderspin had got 
safely over the winter of his discontent, and was fast approaching the 
summer of a complete success. But alas ! the clouds suddenly began 
to lower, and dim the brightness of Richard's hopes. King Henry did 
not know his part, and foi^t to take up his cue ; and when Mr. Wil- 
derspin stabbed him to relieve him of his difficulty, in the long speech 
in the first act, he sternly refused, to die ; and had to be stabbed over 
and over again before he would measure his length upon the stage— a 
proceeding which caused the audience to indulge in a roar of laughter, 
and almost knocked all the rest of the play out of Mr. Wilderspin's 
head. Whether it was that the company generally were embarrassed 
and made nervous by this incident, or that the actors were wholly imper- 
fect in then: parts, is a question that must for ever remain in doubt j but 
certain it is that from this point 
everything went wrong. Lady 
Anne stuck &st in the middle of 
her first scene, and resisted all 
attempts to prompt her. Buck- 
[ ingham and Stanley came on and 
' stood atock still, staring at each 
other without being able to utter 
a word ; and, to put the finishing 
touch to the series of ludicrous 
mishaps, which were by this time 
convulsing the house with laughter, a strange boy engaged by Mr. Wil- 
derspin to fetch hun some refreshment, suddenly appeared on the stage 
with a pot of porter. Mr. Wilderspin no sooaer observed that his pot 
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bearer web in sight of tte audience and causing fresli peals of laughter 
from boxes, pit, and gallery, than he stopped suddenly in the middle of 
his speech, and, ruBhing sword in hand at the infatuated urchin, drove 
him before him to the wing ; maldng at the same time his own exit 
before the scene was finished. In the midst of the uproar which fol- 
lowed, the curtain was rung down, and the manager presented himself 
to beg the indulgence of the audience for imperfections and short- 
comings, from which not even the most experienced actors were free, 
when performing so arduous and difficult a task as the representation of 
a tragedy in five acts. '* With their kind permission they would omit 
the succeeding three acts, and present them with the fifth." This an- 
nouncement having been received with great good hmnour and entire 
approval, the curtain rose upon Bosworth Field, where Richard and 
Richmond met, and engaged in mortal combat with as few preliminary 
words as possible. The encounter was terrific in the extreme, and 
highly exciting. The audience cheered 
on both the combatants with cries of 
"Bravo !" "Well done 1" "Go it !" 
and their applause only served to urge 
them to fresh exertions. Mr. Wilder- 
spin quite foi^t that it was part of his 
business to die. He would not be 
killed. His exertions had worked the ■ 
paint completely off his face, and even 
melted the glue which fixed his 
moustaches. The thimders of applause 
from the audience rendered him deaf to the loudly-expressed hints of 
the prompter, that " it was time to die !" Richmond whispered in vain 
to him, " let me kill you 1" Mr. Wilderspin heeded them not, but 
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foaght on, and might have continued fighting mnch longer had not his 
moustacheB fallen off. Seeing the two tufts of crape hair lying on the 
stage, and finding nothing on his upper lip but glue, he submitted to 
&te, received Richmond's sword under his arm, and fell backwards in 
what would have been a most effective manner, had not his wig shpped 
off while he was falling. It happened, unfortunately, that Mr. Wilder- 
spin fell a little too near the foot-lights, for on the green curtain coming 
down, his feet and a portion of his legs were left exposed to the 
audience. Nothing but this unhappy contre-temp could have so suddenly 
J^L/^'^%1 caused a qualification of the 
^ -^^^^^- unbounded applause which 
had been accorded to ■ Mr. 
, Wilderspin all through the 
fight. That the ^planse in 
, the end was quahfied, and 
I strongly qualified, Mr. Wil- . 
, derspin himself was painfolly 
isible; and it must be 
^ confessed that when, on re- 
' turning home throxigh the 
rain, he next ^saw his name in gigantic print, it was not with the same 
satisfaction that he had first gazed upon it. As Mr. Wilderspin turned 
into bed that night, he remarked with a sigh — Jrs lon^a est. 




ADVENTURE THE EIGHTH. 




E. WiLDERBPiN had ordered all the morning papers 
of the day following his debui at the Theatre 
Royal, Chapter Street, in the hope of seeing some 
favourable criticism of h^ acting. As the affair had 
turned out, he was not sorry to find that only one 
journal, the Theatrical Monitor, contained any notice 
of the performance. The Monitor briefly stated the 
fact of the production of " Shakspeare's admired play 
oi Richard IIL and the debut of a novice of the 
le of Wilderspin in the chief role," merely adding that the least that 
\ sfdd about the performance the better. Mr. Wilderspin's high 

U I 




hopes were suddenly crushed by this contemptuous criticism ; but 
feeling that he had that within which would come out some day, and 
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astonish the nstives, he did oot allow hia indignation to carry him to 
any excess beyond that of smashing the sixpenny bust of the immortal 
bard, before which he had invoked inspiration with so little success. 
He had just accomplished this iconoclastic act, when Maiy Jane, 
generally denominated the " slavey," entered to announce visitors. 




Mr. Wilderspin, who was not then in a hiunour for company, 
peremptorily orderd Mary Jane to say he was not at home — a Ue which 
in a calmer moment he would have shrunk &om imposing upon a fellow 
creature. 

Mary Jane returned unabashed &om doing deUberate violence to 
the tenth commandment, and informed Mr. Wilderspin that the com- 
pany would wfut until his return. 

" Who were the company P" 

" Well ; there was an old gentleman, and an old lady, and a young 
gentleman, and a young lady, and " 

Mr. Wilderspin, who thought of the Scraggses, became alarmed at 
this catalogue, and commanded Mary Jane to ask for their cards. Mary 
Jane returned to say that " they hadn't got none." 

" Their names ?" demanded Mr. Wilderspin in tragic tones. Mary 
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Jane came back with the astounding intelligence that the name of the 
whole family was " Wilderspin." The hair of Mr. Wilderspin had 




scarcely time to stand on end, when there entered unto him in succes- 
sion, his venerable father, his respected mother, his affectionate brother, 
his ditto sister, and hia esteemed aunt, together with the luggage of the 
whole family. 





It must not be thought, because Mr. Wilderspin manifested surprise 
and confusion at this sudden inroad of his relatives, that he had been 
unmindful of them in hia pnsperity. By no means. He had dutifully 
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communicated hia good fortune to them, and had even shared it -with 
them, by sending them both money and presents. His father, who 
was in the market garden hne at Ealing, he had assisted with a hundred 
pounds, at a time when tliat gentleman had a heavy bill to make up, 
and couldn't make it up. His mother he had delighted with a moire 
antique gown and a brooch as lai^ 
as a cheese-plate, which had been a 
marvel in the eyes of Ealing ever 
since. His sister he had suddenly 
helped to assume airs of gentihty 
not germane to the soil of a market 
garden, by sending her a crinoline 
petticoat, a cockle-shell bonnet, and 
a haiiy muff. His brother he had 
set up as a small capitalist among 
the juvenile dealers in peg-tops, rabbits, and clasp kniv^, with &cquent 
gifts of five-shilling pieces. His aunt, who had never entertained a 
high opinion of him, he had brought to regard him as the hope of the 
family by conveying to her a work-box, containing, besides the usual 
fittings, a handsomely bound hymn-book and a ten-pound note. Nor 
had he omitted to write to them all dutifully and affectionately, pro- 
mising soon to run down and pass a few weeks in the bosom of the 
&mily. In fact, it could not be urged that Mr. Wilderspin was either a 
bad son, a bad brother, or a bad nephew. Mr. Wilderspin's surprise 
and confusion arose from the fact that the pleasure of a visit £rom hia 
family was totally imexpected. The meeting was a most affectionate 
one. Father, mother, sister, brother, and aimt flew to their relative's 
arms, and overwhelmed him with caresses. No " long lost brother " of 
the stage was ever the object of more ardent attachment. No prodigal 
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8oa was ever in more danger of Bharing the fate of the fatted calf, 
entirely through kindness. 

There was only one thought that troubled Mr. Wilderspin. It would 
be awkward if his fiunily had come to remain for any time. Shall it 




be said that Mr. Wilderspin was ashamed of his relatives ? Never 1 
He honoured his father aud his mother, loved his brother and sister, 
and respected his aunt. But still Mr. Wilderspin could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that hia relatives, much as he loved them, were not 
exactly adapted for the new circle of society in which he himself now 
moved. Mr. Wilderspin senior was a worthy, good old soul, but he 
icould wear a bird's eye fogle, and his hat was chronically of the shock- 
ing bad order. This, to say nothing of his habit of using strong 
language and smoking a short black pipe, was a strong reason against 
Mr. Wilderspin junior's acknowledging him to the genteel world in 
which he moved, as his father. Teehng, that in his new sphere, man- 
ners were more appreciated than virtue, he encountered the same diffi- 
culty with respect to his mother. A more amiable creature did not 
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exist than Mrs. Wilderspiu, but she was addicted to pemwinkles, which 
she ate with a pin, and was wont to puU up the skirts of her moire 
antique to get at a huge dimity pocket, which, for better protection, she 
suspended by stout cords in the remotest penetralia of her under 
garments. Then his sister, though temporarily Lifted above her station 
by the pride of cane hoops and a muff, had a predilection for twisting 
her ankles round the bars of chairs, and using expressions of a streety 
flavour. For example, on her brother offering her marmalade for tea, 
she exclaimed, " That's your sort ;" and in the next breath pronounced 
the condiment " stunning." Her expression of delight when a cake 
was brought in took the form of " O, crikey I" followed by, when she 
attacked the fifth shoe, " Ain't it jolly, mother P" Master OUver 




Wilderspin was not a person to be owned in any society, owing chiefly 
to his boots, which were of the unmitigated hob-nailed order, and his 
corduroys, which were too short, deficient of buttons, and unpleasant 
as to odour. There would probably have been less objection to Miss 
Wilderspin senior (who, when in a state of quiescence, was simply of 
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limp appearance, like an umbrella that had been out in the rain, and 
had been suflFered to dry in a half-closed attitude,) had she not been 
in the habit, when asked to partake of Uquors, of preferring *' a little 
neat gin/* All these little drawbacks flashing upon Mr. Wilderspin^s 
mind, in conjunction with the remembrance of having invited Tiverton, 
Tipton, and other friends to spend the evening with him, rendered him, 
it must be confessed, decidedly uneasy; and this uneasiness was increased 
ten-fold when his attached relatives announced their intention of stop- 
ping a week with him. The first shock of this announcement over, Mr. 
Wilderspin at once recognised his duty to be to put all other considera- 
tions aside for the sake of his relatives ; and so he wrote to his genteel 
acquaintances, that family affairs would prevent him from having the 
pleasure of entertaining them for some days. Mr. Wilderspin's first 
impression, when he had time to reflect upon his conduct, was, that in 
concealing his relatives from his new circle of friends, he was guilty of 
an act of paltry pride and contemptible snobbishness. Practically he 
had found himself ashamed of his father and mother, repudiating his 
brother and sister, blushing for his aunt. It was not until his philosophic 
and reflective powers had been strengthened by age and experience 
that Mr. Wilderspin became sensible of the hoUowness of the indig- 
nation with which the world professes to regard those who, having risen 
in the world, endeavour to hide their origin and their unpresentable 
acquaintances. Is it to honour your father, who is a simple country 
farmer, to drag him into so-called genteel society for people to laugh at 
him ? Do you show your love for your honest soul of a mother by 
setting her up among fine folks in a drawing-room, where she cannot 
find a soul to sympathise with her, and dare not pour her tea out in the 
saucer ? If you say that is to honour and respect your humble parents, 
then pronounce Mr. Wilderspin a snob I 
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T would be mere hypocrisy to deny that Mr. "Wilderspiii 
felt greatly relieved when he had passed his family back 
to Ealing. Mr. Wilderepin would not have denied it 
himself, had he had any congenial friend to whom he 
could freely impart his feehngs on the subject. Still 
I the departul^ was a great trial to him, in more waya 
than one. Parting from those we love is always a trial ; 
but when the friends from whom we are about to sepa- 
rate pack their wardrobes in cotton pocket-handkerchiefe 
and blue band-boxes, and cany pattens and fat gingham umbrellas 
tied together with twine, or an old petticoat string ; when this is the case, 
I say, the ceremony of loading, and getting into, a hack cab at our 
door, is scarcely pleasant. You and your hack cab, and your departing 
friends, and their various bundles and packages, are the cynosure of a 
score of neighbouring eyes. There is a face at every window within 
view. They watch the bundles and boxes as they come out one by 
one, speculate upon their contents, and criticise their quality. Then 
your friends are narrowly inspected. Your father, who is above dresa, 
is pronoimced a shabby old man ; your mother, who is holding up her 
gown out of the mud, gets small credit for her underclothing, because, 
possibly, she has not put on her embroidered petticoat. Your sister 
is judged of from her old bonnet and her travelling shawl, and is de- 
dared to have little of the appearance of a lady. It is a great trial, 
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a very great trial indeed, this standing at an open door, stowing awaj 
your departing friends and their luggage in a cab. I know of no 
greater trial of the kind, unless it be standing to see your furniture 
packed in an open van, when your furniture is veiy shabby. How you 
writhe when a deal-topped table is exposed to the gaze of the street. 
What a shock to your feelings when your bed and bedding are twisted 
up in a dirty counterpane, Mith, perhaps, the gridiron or the frying-pan 
stuck under the fastening ! And oh, the ottoman, divested of itg 
chintz, revealing the origind egg-box in all its nakedness ! 

When the cab which carried his family and their fortunes turned the 
comer of the street, Mr. Wilderspin put on his hat, closed the door 
behind him, and set forth to relieve his feelings by a solitary ramble. 
He was wont to observe that he never felt so much alone, or so disposed 
to philosophical reflection, as in the crowded streets. Many men of 
great minds have made the same observation ; but there are some great 
men who cannot even work out a mathematical problem in the recesses 
of their studies if a barrel organ |;r!|,— ^ u| 
should be played within six doors ;iT| 
of them. But this by the way. 
Mr. Wilderspin was deep in re- 
flection, and had wandered 
scarcely knew whither, when he a 
was suddenly aroused by a cry of ' 
"Stop thief!" Turning sharply 11/^ 
round, he saw a man running at 
the top of his speed, and an old 
gentleman making an absurd attempt to follow him. Without a 
moment's consideration or reflection, Mr. Wilderspin started off in pur- 
suit. At another time, he woidd have thought of his dignity and his 
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patent-leather boots, but now he put these considerations entirely aside, 
and ran through mud and mire as if his life were on the issue. " Stop 
thief !" There is magic in the cry. The windows fly up on every hand ; 
tradesmen leave their counters and rush to their doors ; the staidest 
people get excited ; the street becomes a rolling tide of racing humanity, 
fed by tributary streams from eveiy alley and turning. In a very few 
minutes Mr. Wilderspin found himself running at the head of a mis- 
cellaneous mob of men, women, and children, the thief being con- 
siderably in advance. " Stop thief!" The cry had been taken up by a 




hundred voices, and was now swelling into a chorus. The thief, how- 
ever, still kept a-head, presently emerging into a district of intricate 
streets. He endeavoured to elude his pursuers by darting through 
dark passages and leaping over barriers. A considerable proportion of 
the mob had by this time dropped off, and Mr. Wilderspin soon found 
himself almost the only pursuer. His dignity and his patent-leather 
boots were now past redemption. On he went, dashing through pools 
of water, going splash into heaps of soft mud, vaulting over the barriers 
of " No thoroughfares," never once losing sight of the thief, and yet not 
gaining upon him. He had never given himself credit for such swift- 
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nras of foot, and his newly-discovered powers astonished himself no less 
than the wondering beings who saw him dart madly by them. At length 




the thief, in vaulting over a heap of paviour's stones, stumbled and came 
to the ground, Mr. Wilderspin, seizing the favourable opportunity, 
made a desperate effort to increase his speed, and was within an ace of 




He was just making a botmd to seize the man by the skirts 
of the coat, when he slipped his foot, and fell at full length in the mud. 
In an instant the thief was up and away, and in another instant Mr. 
ivas up and after him. The thief had now evidently 
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reached a neighbourhood with which he was well acquainted. In the 
maze of courts and alleys where the chase now lay, the thief had the 
advantage of knowing a variety of dark lanes and turnings, to which 
Mr. Wilderspin was a stranger. For the first time, Mr. Wilderspin 
lost sight of his quarry, and the inhabitants were neither disposed to 
direct him, nor to rally to the cry of " Stop thief," which he had just 
barely breath to utter. Turning a comer sharply at hazard, he had the 
n misfortune to run against an old 
1^ J -A I I If, I gentleman, and lay him flat on 

_ * W I \ 1 psJ — :z^ ) ^«- }ug laact on the pavement. Clos- 
ing his ears to the cry of " Mur- 
der" which this unfortunate 

individual immediately set up, he 

" I p-^-^ ^j^i-^^^i! I I ■ Mi> for some time at random, 
""^ I /^>£^r^^ ' '' ^"-1 until, arriving at an alley inha- 
bited by costermongers, he was 
oveijoyed to see the thief emei^- 
ing at the other end. The 
costermongers, instead of aiding 
him in his pursuit, showed a disposition to throw obstacles in his way ; 
but the impetuosity of Mr. Wilderspin'a career was not easily to be 
checked. The costermongers caught hold of the flying skirts of his 
cape as he passed them, but the garment shpped through their grasp 
like a sailstay in a gale of wind. Those vendors of fruit had heard 
of the Flying Dutchman, and now they were satisfied that in Mr. 
Wilderspin they had that ubiquitous personage in bodily presence 
before them. Emerging from the end of the costermongers' alley, Mr. 
Wilderspin was just in time to see the thief dart down a mews. Not- 
withstanding that he was beginning to have a stitch in his side, Mr. 
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.WOdeispin coDtinued to follow, and down the mews he plunged after him. 
Here the course of both pursued and pursuer was over mantu%-heaps> 




■carts, wheelbarrows, and other obstacles ; imder the bellies of horses that 
were standing at stable doors being rubbed down, through Utters of 
pigs and flocks of geese, and eventually into a forest of clean linen, in 




.the yard of a laundress. Here Mr. Wilderspin was very nearly losing 
his prey, owing to a wet pair of drawers flapping in his face, and par< 
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tially depnving him of sight. Just as he emerged from the mews, 
another " party " joined in the pursuit. The party in question was a 
ragged white dog, who might have given material aid to Mr. Wilder- 
spin, had he not regarded that gentlemui as the person to be caught 
and detained. ITiis proved very imfortunate, for just as Mr. Wilderspin, 
on making a last grand effort, got hold of the thief by the tail of the 
coat, the dog seized him by the skirt of his cape. Now, it happened 
that Mr. Wilderspin's cape was made of good strong materials, while 
the coat of the thief was ragged and fr^;ile. Consequently! while the 
dog held fast to the garment of Mr. Wilderspin, the tails of the garment 

of the thief parted com- 
pany with the body 
thereof, and were left 
in Mr. WUderspin's 
hand. Enraged at be- 
ing baulked of success 
at the moment it was 
within his grasp, and 
;£^^^^^^ feeling it to be useless 
to remonstrate with his 
four-footed assailant, he shpped the button of his cape, and left it 
behind hun. Having thus got rid of the dog, Mr. Wilderspin made 
another grand effort, and was fortunate enough to run the thief into a 
Old de sac. The man ran to the end of the court, thinking to find an 
exit, but meeting with a barrier in a high brick wall, he was lain to place 
his back against it, and face his pursuer. For some moments Mr. 
Wilde^piu and the man stood panting at each other, unable to utter a 
word. At length the thief got his breath, and addressing Mr. Wilder- 
spin, Bud— 
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" Well, now you *ve got me, what have you got to say agen me 
come ?" 

Mr. Wilderspm was scarcely prepared with an answer ; but he began 
to say, " Well, you are a thief ; and — '' 

" Stop," said the man, " how do you know that ? Have I robbed 
yauT 

Mr. Wilderspin could not say he had. 

" Did you see me rob anybody else ?" 

No, Mr. Wilderspin had not. 

" Very well, then,'* said the man ; " what occasion have you to hunt 
me about in this way ?" 

Mr. Wilderspin was rather posed by this question, and at length 
said — " Well, upon my word, my friend, I didn't think of that before : 
I d(m't see why I should hunt you about. There, you are free to pass." 
And Mr. Wilderspin stood aside, waving his hand to indicate to the man 
that he might go unmolested. 

" Well, thank you ; that 's something like," said the fellow, walking 
away leisurely. 

" Stop," said Mr. Wilderspin ; " I feel that I have persecuted you 
without due warrant. Are you hungry ? or thirsty ?" 

" Both !" said the man. 

Whereupon Mr. Wilderspin took him into a tavern, and furnished 
him with a meal of bread and cheese, and a Uberal allowance of beer. 
Mr. Wilderspin talked to him seriously the meanwhile, admonishing him 
to leave evil courses, and follow a virtuous and honest life. The man 
was much impressed, and dropped tears of repentance in his beer. Mr. 
Wilderspin was gratified ; and, accompanying the man into the street, 
by way of giving him the protection of his company, presented him 
with half-a-crown, and bade him God speed. 
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Mr. Wilderspiri was walking away, big with* the consciousness of 
having done a merciful and Christian act, when it suddenly occurred to 
him to acquaint himself with the time of day. Feeling for his watch, 
he found his chain dangUng at his side. No doubt he had broken it 
during the chase. ; But where was the watch ? Gone ! Adroitly broken 
off at the swivel ! The truth flashed upon Mr. Wilderspin's mind with 
the effect of a painful shock. . The imgrateful thief, while receiving his 
mercy and his bounty, had robbed him. 

Mr. Wilderspin now saw by what weak logic he had been cajoled 
into allowing an enemy of society to escape the penalty of his crimes. 
His watch was gone ; his cape lost ; his patent-leather boots — and, 
indeed, his whole suit irretrievably ruined. When Mr. Wilderspin had 
fully reflected upon his folly, the judgment which he pronounced upon 
himself was — " Served me right.'* 



ADVENTURE THE TENTH. 




ONEY, it ia written, is "the root of all evil;" it is 
" filthy lucre ;" it is " the medium of corruption ;" 
it " maketh itself winga, and flieth away ;" in fact, 
a multipUcity of proverbs of imdoubted antiquity 
I and high authority pronounce money to be some- 
thing highly dangerous. There is, we know, a 
general belief to the contrary ; but how few are the 
proverbs complimentary to money. " Money makes 
the mare to go ;" — ^there 's one of some antiquity ; 
but, upon my word, I don't know another. There is a vast deal of 
hypocrisy in the world about money. In poetry it is " dross ;" in prose 
it is " the needful." We all despise and abuse it, yet we are always 
seeking after it— not always getting it though — and no man considers 
himself happy if he does not possess it. All this mystification about 
the true value of money arises out of that unsolved problem, " What is 
a pound ?" If a pound were not vaguely and generally held to be an 
irratamentum malorum, we might soon get at the true understanding of 
this question — What is a pound ? Say, six good dinners. If I tack 
myself on to a man who has a sovereign in his pocket, it is not because 
he possesses a small piece of gold, but because he is enabled to treat 
me to a good dinner. If I know another man who has not the com- 
mand of a good dinner, is it to be expected that I, who care no more 
for this man than for the other, should laboriously favour him with my 
society, just to show that I am indifferent to money ? Do we put up 
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at a bad inn when we can find accommodation in a good one ? Do we 
prefer tough steaks to tender ones, that we may mortify our teeth in 
the mastication thereof ? Do we court the flavour of a bad egg as a 
corrective of our hankering after the new-laid article ? Is there any 
more demerit or imworthiness in seeking the company of a man who 
can make you comfortable with the good things of this life, than in 
seeking the company of him who simply flatters you, or amuses you 
with his conversation ? When you want to be amused, do you ran 
after a bore ? When you want to be fed, do you call upon a person 
who has nothing in his cupboard ? 

It was thus that Mr. Wilderspin combatted the arguments of Mr, 
Tiverton in reference to the large number of friends which began to 
gather round him when it became known that he was a man of pro- 
perty. Mr. Tiverton — ^who, if the truth must be told, wanted to keep 
Mr. Wilderspin as much as possible to himself — ^was constantly warn- 
ing Mr. W. against those persons who were so eager to join his society 
and court his acquaintance. " Believe me, Wilderspin,*' Tiverton would 
say, " they would not be so fond of you if you were poor." 

I shouldn't expect them to be," was Mr. Wilderspin's reply. 
Money makes friends, my dear Tiverton ; and I do not flnd that your 
own flesh and blood are much warmer in their attachment than those 
casual acquaintances. The worst calamity that can happen to a man is 
to die. But how long does your brother mourn for you ? How long 
is it before your widow tosses aside her weeds, and mixes in the gaieties 
of the world ? You, my friend Tiverton, will think of me and mourn me, 
weeks — ^months, perhaps, after I am gone. Who will do more ? And if 
I were to fall into poverty, would you not give me a dinner if I wanted 
one ? If I wanted a dinner every day I should become a bore to you ; 
but, in that case, I should become a bore to the best friend in the world." 
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Mr. Wilderspin found many friends, and was sought after by 
muiy societies. He became a member of various clubs, and was 
welcome in almost every public resort where he chose to show himselt 
It was wonderful with what facUity people found a qualification for him 
to enter clubs and societies of a special and specific character. At a 
literary club, he was admitted to be an author, in virtue of his having 
written a letter to a newspaper in defence of poor organ-men. At a 
dramatic club he was acknowledged to belong to the histrionic profession 
simply because he was a gentleman of property and " a swell." A 
Scotch acquaintance of the name of McHing discovered that the 
Wilderspins were descended fix)m an old Scottish family of royal blood, 
and on the strength of that "fact" procured admission for Mr. 
Wilderspin to the select society of the " Sons of Scotia." The ' 
of Scotia" were a body 
whose society was partly 
mystic, partly social and 
convivial, the balance being 
in favour of the social and 
convivial. It happened, 
when Mr. Wilderspin first 
made the acquaintance of 
Mr. McFling, that the birth- 
day of Scotia's bard. Bums, 
was about to be celebrated 
in grand style by the Society. 
For the first time in hts ■ 
life Mr. Wilderspin arrayed 
himself in highland costume 
to attend thid ceremonial. Mr. McEing dedaied that he was to the 
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" manner bom " in the kilt. If he had any doubts about the Wilderspin 
family being Scotch, they were completely dispelled by the natural way 
in which the Scottish habit sat upon his friend Horatio, the worthy 
descendant of that illustrious stock. Mr. Wilderspin was gratified by 
this compliment, but might have felt a little more worthy of it, if he 
could have conscientiously owned that he was quite comfortable with 
hifl knees bare. Mr. Wilderspin was welcomed by the *' Sons of 
Scotia" with great warmth. Each member of the society came lotmd 
to extend to him the " grasp of freenship," and certainly, if friendship 




is to be measured by the ardom: and warmth of the grasp, Mr. 
Wilderspin met with it then. Mr. Wilderspin had not been long in 
the society of the " Sons of Scotia" before he began to concave a high 
opinion of them. They seemed to be all highly intelligent and sensible 
men — men who weighed their words, and pronoimced them deliberately, 
as if they had well revcdved their opiuions beforehand. He had been 
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accustomed to hear the Scottish character disparaged. He had heard 
Scotchmen spoken of as parsimonious, as having no attachment for 
their native land once they had left it, and a deal more to the same 
damaging purpose. But here, at least, he saw no evidence of anything 
of the kind. These Scots had subscribed a guinea a-piece to do honour 
to their national bard, and the one theme of their conversation was the 
proud supremacy of their country over every country on the face of the 
earth. 

**Sur," said Mr. McFling, addressing Mr. Wilderspin, "we are 
charged with an aversion to returning to the land of our birth. It is 
true that Scotchmen are not apt to return to their native country when 
they have left it ; but, sur, that but proves the cosmopoUtan benevo- 
lence of the Scottish character. Sur, we are missionaries of ceevelization 
and enUghtenment, who leave our native land to spread the benefits of 
our industry and enterprise over the wide world.'* (Great applause from 
Mr. McGab.) " We do not carry coals to Newcastle, sur ; neither do 
we Scotchmen carry the coals of our ceevehzation to where there is a 
plethora of that article already ; but we carry them to benighted lands, 
which have never been warmed by the fuel of ceevelization. Look 
round, sur, in this metropolis, and see what the sons of Scotia have 
done for you. Sur, it was a son of Scotia that estabUshed your great 
national bank. It is a son of Scotia who holds Her Majesty's great 
seal; to hold which, sur, is the highest trust in the realm. Sur, 
another son of Scotia, the most distinguished man of the present age, 
once held that seal. Sur, if I were to go on enumerating all your great 
men who are sons of Scotia, I should mention the names of almost 
every man who is noo prominently before the public. Some of them 
are probably nae immediately connected wi' Scotland, but their forbears 
were Scotch. Sur, Scotland is a great country, the sons of Scotia are 
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prosperous all over the world j and I am sure, Bur, ye wmna refuse to 

drink to Scotia and Scotia's sons p" 

Neither Mr. Wilderspin nor any of the Sons of Scotia, could, of 
^^^ ' ^'^^^^ ">^ \\. course, refuse to drink the 
^ 1 Id toast, and the latter, it may 
be mentioned, drank it very 
much. 

It will not be necessary 
to describe the banquet further 
than to mention, that a 
variety of Scotch dishes were 
provided, including of couisc, 
collops, cock-a-leekie, barley 
broth, and haggis. Mr. 
Wilderspin's amazement and 

confusion on being placed before the last-mentioned dish caused no 

Uttle merriment among the " Sons of 

Scotia." Mr, Wilderspin had heard of 

a haggis, but had never seen one before, 

and he had never conceived that it was 

anything like a terrestrial globe set m a 

tureen. After the banquet, when the 

toddy began to take its proper and 

legitimate effect among the "Sons of 

Scotia," — which effect bemg to make 

them talk their broadest, and offer each 

other professions of the greatest love ; 

and esteem, — Mr. McGab recited an Ode c 

to Robbie before a bust of ^e bard, which had been sculptured £oi 
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the occasion by a talented Scot, a member of that Society. Mr. 

McGab began with " Hail ! Scotia's bard !" and was very eloquent (if 

to Mr. Wilderspin not very intelligible) for fully half an hour j when 

Mr. McTTing danced the GiUie Galium, to the music of the Society's 

piper. As the evening advanced, 

the national fervour, warming with 

the consumption of the national 

toddy, fomid vent in a variety of 

vocal eflPorts, the leading sentiment 

of which had pointed reference to 

" coggies," " John Barleycorn," and 

" WuUie waughs," concerning which 

last Mr. Wilderspin only knew that 

they were something to be " taken" 

—no doubt hot, with sugar. Of 

course there was a good deal said 

and sung about " Charhe " and " Johnny," and their respective drums 

and pipes, both of which martial musical instruments Mr. McGab 

imitated with great feUcity. And then there was " For auld lang syne, 

my dear, for auld lang syne," when a great many " cups of kindness" 

were taken, in obedience to the injunction of the lyric, leading in the 

end, when every Son of Scotia there, including their honoured guest, 

was mortal, to the thick and indistinct asseveration that they " were nae 

fou, na, nae that fou, but just a drappie i' theb- e'e," and a vigorously 

expressed determination " aye, to taste the barley bree." 

It need only be added, that the festivities were kept up until a very 
late hour, and that when the Sons of Scotia dispersed, the neighbouring 
streets re-echoed for some time to Johnny's drums and Charlie's pipes, 
to the interruption of the pleasant dreams of the denizens thereabouts. 
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ADVENTURE THE ELEVENTH. 




R. WiLTiERSPiN, when he began to mix in society, saw 
occasion to reform many of his habits. He fomid 
that he had not pitched his style high enough. He 
was too much of a gent, and too httle of a gentle- 
j man. In order broadly to remedy this defect, he 
changed his style of costume from the somewhat 
horsey model, which he had first adopted, to the 
more staid and respectable, yet not slow, clerical 
fashion then becoming general. The censorship of 
the streets pursued him, of course ; but after a few days of martyrdom, 
and the occasional assertion of his dignity by an appUcation of his 




umbreDa over the heads of hia juvenile tormentors, he was allowed free 
and unchecked circulation. The long cylindrical coat and the slim 
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umbrella had become too general to excite remark. Like other fashions 
which, at first, appear hideous and ridicillous, it came to be looked upon 




as highly becoming ; and yoimg men wondered how they could ever 
have ventured to appear in short coats with outside pockets. There is 
nothing more remarkable in social life than the changes which take 
place in costume within very short periods. Five-and-twenty years ago 
Mr. Wilderspin would not have been happy had his coat not been pro- 
vided vrith a collar half a foot high. In those days the padding and 
stitching of the collar was the chief expense of a coat : now the great 
object is to have as little collar as possible. In those days, ladies tied 
their waists in under their arm-pits, and wore gigot of mutton sleeves : 
now the dear creatiu-cs produce a waist effect half down their hips, and 
turn the gigot of mutton the reverse way. Then the limpness of the 
female sex was carried to such an extreme that the contour of the limbs 
was plainly visible : now you would be puzzled to imi^ine a limb at aH, 
were it not the fashion to show their extremities pretty extensively. 
What odd people our grandfathers and grandmothers look, as they are 
depicted in old etchings by Mr. Cruikahank I " What odd people our 
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grandfathers and grandmotliers look," posterity will say of us, " as they 
are depicted in the engravings of Mr. McConnell 1" 

On a fine morning in May Mr. Wilderepin, arrayed in the prevailing 
fashion, wandered, forth into the valley of life ; and as he strayed by 
the mai^ of the Serpentine, 
listening to the ripple of the 
waters and the songs of birds, 
behold there appeared in the dis- 
tance a maiden fair to see. Like 
Irish Molly, she was young and 
she was beautiful, the fairest one 
that Mr. Wilderspin had seen for 
many a day. At least Mr. Wilder- 
spin had no hesitation in inferring 
as much &om a back view of the lady. She wore a charming httle 
chip bonnet, from xmder the vallance of which strayed a cluster of the 
most lovely auburn curls. Her velvet jacket discovered a waist of 
fascinating slimness. The skirts of an extensive sky-blue silk were 
daintily drawn up by a " lady's page," disclosing a picturesque red and 
blue striped petticoat, firom under which peeped a maze of white em- 
broidery. And oh, the foot and ankle I Mr. Wilderspin was enchanted, 
— enthralled. Such a combination of loveliness he had never witnessed 
before. She was perfectly redolent of sweetness, for as she walked she 
difftised aroimd an odour of violets. Mr. Wilderspin would have given 
the world for an excuse to speak to her — to hear the music of her voice 
— for he was sure her voice waa a musical one. But Mr. Wilderspin 
was no libertine, and his sensitive nature revolted at the bare idea of 
insulting, or even annoying a lady. How could he find an excuse to 
address the fair creature P On reflection, he could not satisfy himself 
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that he would be justified in making a remark upon the weather — saying 
" it was a fine day," for example, or that " it looked like rain." Ha ! 
might he not ask his way — Ins way to Camberwell, or Islington, or 
Clerkenwell, or anywhere ? No ; there was scarcely a colourable pre- 
tence for that. A lady in the park was not likely to know ; besides, it 
was a well-known ruse of pickpockets, and he might alarm the lady and 
bring suspicion on himself. He wished that some wild beast mi^t 
attack her, that he might slay the animal and rescue her. But there 
were no wild beasts in Hyde Park. He wished that she might M into 
the water, that he might plunge in and bring her all but lifeless body 
to the shore. But that was a cruel wish ; and besides, he couldn't 
swim, and he hadn't examined his feelings closely enough to be satisfied 
that he was prepared to die on behalf of the fair maiden. Ha [ it ia 
beginning to rain. A brilliant 
thought strikes Mr. Wilderspin. 
He will offer her a share of his 
umbrella. There will be no harm 
in that — it is an act of simple 
pohteness. He is just elevating 
his umbrella to advance and say, 
" Allow me. Miss," when the lady 
'xvvj .^■i^^^^^r-^ is about to emerge from the Park 
gates. She passes out; crosses 
the road, and enters a pastrycook's. Mr. Wilderspin hesitates how to 
act. His excuse is demohshed. She is in no need of shelter now. 
The pastrycook's roof protects her from the inclemency of the weather, 
and no doubt by this time she ia fortifying her inward woman with Bath 
bims and cherry brandy. Mr. Wilderspin peeps through a row of con- 
fectionery glasses, and descries her sitting at a little marble table. He 
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enters, trying to look us unconcerned as possible, and attacks Banburies. 
Casting a sly glance at the lady at the table, he perceives that his 
suspicion of cherry brandy was uncharitable — she is washing down her 
bun with lemonade. Mr. Wilderspin did not, like Lord Byron, object to 
see women eat. His Dulcinea, as ^„^.| ifj;™" |r^i iil jjl /~-> f' 
she nibbled her bun, only dis- 
covered fresh charms — hps like 
the ruby ; teeth like the pearl. 
Mr. Wilderspin felt that he could 
have stopped there and eaten 
every bun in the shop if the object 
of his admiration would have re- 
mained and permitted him to aid i 
his digestion with a sight of her 
charms. But just as Mr. Wilderspin had given an order for tmother 
Banbury, she rose from her little table — pulled the strings of her 
" lady's page," to elevate her sky-blue skirt — brushed away the crumbs 
which adhered to her muff, and left the shop. Mr. Wilderspin followed 
as soon as his deUcacy would permit, and was just in time to see the 
lady enter an omnibus. There was now no time for reflection. He felt 
that if he hesitated he was lost : so he hailed the conductor, just as that 
functionary was giving the signal to the coachman to drive on, and the 
next minute was seated face to face with his inamorata, gobg he knew 
not and cared not whither. 

Mr. Wilderspin could now contemplate the charms of the lady at a 
convenient distance. He sat and drank at the fountain of her loveliness 
■until he became perfectly intoxicated : so enthralled was he, that he 
became oblivioiis to all that was passing around him. He ceased to 
regard the rumbling of the wheels, the jolting of the vehicle, and the 
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splashing of the rain. There is no knowing what he might have done 
had he been a free agent ; bnt, luckily, a stout lady kept him firmly 




embedded between herself and the panel. Presently, when some of 
the passengers got out, Mr. Wilderspin by a ruthless effort dug himself 
up from the obese sides of the dowager (probably leaving his imprint 
upon her), and placed himself on the opposite scat, next to the object 
of his adoration ! Now at least 
there would be no impropriety in 
addressing her on any of the or- 
dinary topics of the day. It was 
a common thing for strangers to 
enter into conversation in an om- 
nibus. It was a privilege which 
belonged to fellow voyagers in all 
sorts of conveyances. Mr. Wil- 
derspin had observed and made 
a note of that ; but just as he was clearing his throat to remark to the 
fair one that " he was happy to see the rain had left off," the lovely 
creature put forth a dainty httle gloved hand, and seized the conductor 
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by the tail of the coat : — " I will get out here/* she said, in tones of 
silvery sweetness. She got out at once, and tripped through the mud 
to the opposite pavement. Again Mr. Wilderspin's hopes were dis- 
appointed. The cup of bhss was dashed from his lips just as he was 
about to sip. But he was resolved not to be baffled. The omnibus had 
scarcely moved on when he signalled to the conductor to stop. The 
lady was still in sight, and he might yet find an opportunity of making 
her acquaintance. Without waiting for his change, he started off in 
pursuit. What quarter of the town he was in he could form no idea ; 
but it was evidently verging upon a suburb. The region of shops had 
been left behind, and he was now in a district of private villas. It was 
coming on to rain again. The lady was within twenty yards of him. 
She might be still at a distance from her home. Surely under such 
circumstances he would be justified in offering her the protection of his 
umbrella. Mr. Wilderspin was just about to rush forward and carry 
this poUte attention into effect, when his course was suddenly impeded. 
A flock of sheep driven hastily round a comer involved him in their 
midst ; and while he was struggUng to get free he had the mortification 
to see his fair enslaver turn a comer and disappear. 

Thus, on all occasions, and on every hand, an adverse fate seemed 
to pursue Mr. Wilderspin through hfe, dogging his steps, and watching 
for the best opportunity of defeating his purposes and causing him dis- 
appointment and mortification. There were times when the strength 
of Mr. Wilderspin's philosophy was taxed to the utmost to withstand 
these rubs of an unkind fortime, and this was one of them. That his 
philosophy did not give way utterly, and leave him at the mercy of 
the raging passion within him, can only be attributed to the natural 
amiability of his character, which enabled him to bear the ills of life 
with an equal mind. 

2 
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ADVENTURE THE TWELFTH. 




T is an unpleasant thing to get entangled in a dock of 
sheep. Mr. Wilderapin found it bo. The ewes bumped 
h im ; the rams butted at him ; the dog barked at him, 
and snapped at his coat tails ; and the drover swore at 
him. For fully five minutes he was bandied about 
hither and thither, — his boots trodden out of all shape 
by a thousand trotters — ^his clothes rendered flufly by 
shreds of adhering wool, and his temper ruffled to an 
extent that it had never been before. Mr. Wilderspin 
was not in the habit of swearing, but he swore then ; and his curses 
upon the sheep, the dog, and the drover, were vented in tones both loud 
and deep. Here was another illustration of those trivial accidents 
which rule our fate. Perhaps he would never see her more. It might 
have been in the scheme of destiny that he should address her — woo 
her — win her — ^make her his wife, and live happily with her ever after- 
wards. It might have been so ; but his evil fortune had driven up this 
accursed flock of sheep to cross the path of his happiness, maybe to send 
him forth into the world to address, woo, and win somebody else who 
would make his life a misery to him. Mr. Wilderspin had not time to in- 
dulge in philosophy just then, or his thoughts might have taken this turn. 
The moment he escaped from the thrall of those destined muttons, he 
set off at the top of his speed in the direction which his Dulcinea had 
taken. He ran up one street and down another, athwart squares, round 
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circuses and polygons, and again into open roads, turning right and left, 
advancing and retreating in the wildest anxiety, but never a glimpse 
could he catch of that fascinating young creature in the sky-blue dress 
and chip bonnet. He was almost driven to despair. She was lost to 
him, — lost to him for ever! Could he ever be happy without her? 
The sun might continue to shine, but it could never gladden his heart ; 
the birds might warble, but they could raise no response in that desolate 
bosom. All nature might smile ; but without lier, Mr. Horatio Wilder- 
spin would preserve a serious front. lie was just thinking of sitting 
do'wn on a door-step, aud giving way to a flood of grief, when, to his 
intense joy, he saw his Soul's Delight tiuTi a coraer and emerge into 
the street within a dozen yards of him. He followed her eagerly ; but 
he had scarcely advanced a half a dozen steps before she stopped at a 
door and knocked. Before Mr. "Wilderspin could reach the spot, she 




had been admitted. There was nothing but the door for Mr.Wilderspin 
to contemplate. But that was something. A brass plate displayed the 
name of "Bamise." Then she was Miss Barwise, — no doubt Miss 
Angelina Banvisc. Honid thought! Could she be Mn. Barwise? 
Never ! But if so, so much the worse for Mr. Barwise. There were 
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two other plates on the door, which enjoined all who might have 
business at the residence of Barwise to knock and " ring also." Reeling 
that he had no " business" to warrant his " admission," Mr. WUderspin 
contented himself with taking the number. It was not a lucky number. 




It was number Thirteen ; and Mr. Wilderspin could not help fancying, 
as he noted it down, that the hon, from whose jaws depended the 
knocker, regarded him with a leer which portended mischief. What 
was to be done now ? He could not boldly knock at the door and ask 
for Miss Barwise — perhaps, Mrs. Barwise ; and the probability of Miss 
Barwise — perhaps, Mrs. Barwise — coming out again, was, considering 
the state of the weather, not great. Well ; perhaps if he waited about 
he might catch a glimpse of his fair one at the window. He walked up 
and down on the opposite side of the way. There was no one at the 
windows then. Presently, a Uttle grey-headed old man appeared at the 
middle window of the first floor. That was no doubt Mr. Barwise. The 
age of this gentleman satisfactorily established in Mr. Wilderspin 's mind 
the improbability of his being the husband of the young lady in sky 
blue. He was Mr. Barwise senior, the father of the young lady in 
sky blue— that was clear. Next there appeared, at the right-hand 
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window of the first floor, an extremely old lady, in a cap of large 
dimensions. That was, obviously, Mrs. Barwise, the wife of Mr. Barwise, 
and the mother of Miss Barwise. Yet there was another probability : 
these Barwises might be the parents of a youthful Mr. Barwise who was 
the husband of the lady in sky blue ! But on reflection Mr. Wilderspin 
dismissed this suspicion. Yoimg wives were not apt to reside with their 
mothers-in-law. After some time, Mr. Wilderspin's feelings received a 
shock by the appearance of a handsome yoimg man at the left-hand 
window of the first floor. Presently the object of his adoration 
appeared beside him, and put her arm round his waist. Audacious 
minx ! The handsome youth took the act in a kindly spirit, and kissed 
the divine creature on the cheek. Mr. Wilderspin muttered " Villain !" 
through his teeth. The pair were joined by another young man, with 
a large beard. The young lady shook hands with him ; but she did not 
put her arm roimd his waist, and he did not take the Uberty of kissing 
her. It was well for Mr. Wilderspin's sanity that he did not. At length 
the two young men disappeared from the window, and left the fair one 
standing there by herself. Mr. Wilderspin could not help fancying that 
she saw and recognised him. Yes ; she smiled at him ! There was no 
doubt about it. And the smile was an approving smile. Was she 
pointing him out to her two youthful male friends ? No ; she would 
not do that. Yet Mr. Wilderspin fancied that he saw her in some 
such act. 

Up and down, up and down, Mr. Wilderspin continued to saunter, 
in a high fever of expectancy ; but the door of Barwise never once 
turned upon its hinges— no one went in ; no one came out. At last, 
some one. Not Miss Barwise. No ; a neat female " party," in an apron, 
with a jug in her hand. The maid going for the beer. She was not a 
bashful maid, for when Mr. Wilderspin snuled at her she s^ed in 
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return. Here was an opportunity of learning all about the ladj in 
sky blue — perhaps of communicating with her. 

" Good evening, my dear." It was thua that Mr.Wilderspin addressed 
the handmaiden of the House of Barwise. The handmaiden reiterated 
the salutation, and giggled. Mr. Wilderspin, with admirable tact, pro- 
duced half a crown. *' Now tell me," he said, exhibiting the coin 

u 




between his finger and thumb, " who is the lady that came in about 
half an hour ago ?" " The lady in the Bath chair ?" inquired the 



" No ; the young lady in sky blue." 

" Well ; that was , but come to the comer !" 

Mr. Wilderspin went to the coraer, and when within the shadow of 
the wall, dropped the half-crown into the abigail's hand, eager to obtain 
the information. 

" Well ; that was" — resumed the maiden — " that was j" but 

before she could get out the word, a hand was roughly laid upon Mr. 
Wilderapin'a shoulder. On turning sharply round, Mr. Wilderspin 
found himself in the grasp of the police. 
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Mr. Wilderspin, unconscious of any offence against the laws of 
his country, was about to give vent to his indignation, when the 
guardian of the pubhc peace gave him to understand that it was not in 
his public capacity that he interfered with him, but personally, as the 
acknowledged and encouraged lover of that young woman. On personal 
and private groimds, therefore, he commanded Mr. Wilderspin to move on. 
Mr. Wilderspin was about to appeal to the young woman to bear witness 
on his behalf, when that interesting female threw herself sobbing into 
the arms of her " regular young man," and appealed for protection ; 
whereupon 160 P. stigmatized Mr. Wilderspin as a libertine, and waved 
him off. Mr. Wilderspin retired indignantly, and had the satisfaction 
to observe the handmaiden bring a pint of beer — ^no doubt the produce 
of his half-crown — from the public-house, and hand it to 160 P., 
under the shadow of " the comer." 

Mr. Wilderspin now looked about for another ally ; and soon dis- 
covered one, who promised to be both faithful and serviceable, in an 
old lady who kept a fruit-stall. 

Did she know the Barwise family ? 

"An' did she not ? She had raison to know thim, and respect thim, 
and be grateful to thim, bless their souls ; for a better family, an' one 
that was more good to the poor, there wasn't in all Tumham Green." 

Mr. Wilderspin had no need to ask questions ; the old lady was 
communicative enough. She gave him a catalogue of the family, and 
all about them, in a breath ; but, in her relation, so many of them who 
were dead were mixed up with those who were living, that Mr. Wilder- 
spin scarcely knew which were the defunct and which the survivors. 
At last, however, he fixed the old lady to the important fact, that there 
was a Miss Barwise ; that she was young, lovely, and handM)me ; that 
her hair was auburn ; and that she occasionally wore a si^y-blue silk 
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dress. This point established, Mr. Wilderspin, with profound knowledge 

of the world, pioduced a current coin of the realm of considerable 

valae, at the sight of which the old 

lady was moved to inform him that 

she went to the house of Barwise 

every evening to receive broken 

victuals from the hands of that 

charming lady Miss Barwise. She 

was going there in about half an 

hour, when she "shut up" for the 

day. A brilliant thought struck 

Mr. Wilderspin — ■ 

Was Miss Barwise fond of nuts ? 

She was uncommon fond of nuts ; mostly always bought a penn'orth 
when she passed ; and never would take more than six for her penny. 

" Good," said Mr. Wilderspin. " Now, will you take half a dozen 
nuts, which I shall give you, and present them to the young lady when 
you see her presently P" As Mr. Wilderspin said this, he dropped the 
coin of the realm into the old lady's palm, and winked. The old lady 
grasped the coin, made a feeble attempt to wink in return, and nodded 
her head. 

" Good," said Mr. Wilderspin, furnishing himself with h^f-a-dozen 
of the largest walnuts on the stall, " I shall return in a quarter of an 
hour." 

With that Mr. Wilderspin betook himself to a neighboming tavern, 
procured a sheet of note-paper, tore off a small piece, and wrote a note to 
Miss Barwise, beseeching her to grant him an interview that evening at 
eight o'clock, under the trees by the toll-gate. Having written this 
epistle, he fdded the paper up into the smallest compass, and inserted it 
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into the shell of a not, from which he had carefully scooped the kernel. 
With the aid of a little gum, procured from the waiter, he stuck the 
two halves together, with such neatness, that no one could have dis- 
covered that the nut had ever been cracked. Having accomplished this, 
he returned to the old lady, and giving her the nut, together with five 
others, enjoined her to present them to the young lady, and try and 
induce her to crack them in her presence. " If you bring anything in 

return ." Mr. Wilderspin finished the sentence by holding up 

another coin of the realm. The old lady repeated her feeble wink, and 
smiled. 

It was Edmost dark before the old lady appeared at the tiysting 
place, "under the third lamp-post, this side the toll-gate;" but Mr. 
Wilderspin was rewarded for the suspense he had suffered by receiving 
&om her a little pink three-comered note. No shop-window being near, 
Mr. Wilderspin, in his excitement to know the contents, clambered up 
a lamp-post, and, holding by its iron 
arm, tore open the pink note, and 
read — " I will be there. A. B." 
The joy which permeated Mr. 
' Wilderspin's frame had the effect of 
relaxing his muscles so suddenly, that 
he came down the lamp-post with a 
ran, and so frightened the old lady 
' that she cried out murder. The pro- 
babiUty is, that if Mr. Wilderspin 
had not put his hand over her mouth, and given her another coin of the 
realm, the pohce would have amved on the spot and taken him into 
custody. 

At the app(nnted hour Mr, WilderBpin might have been seen strol- 
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ling expectantly under the trees of the toll-gate. The clock of the Bar had 
scarcely struck eight when he observed a female figure coming towards 
him. It was she ! In the same sky-blue silk, and chip bonnet ; in the 
same neatly-fitting jacket — displaying the same enthralling petticoat, 
discovering the same bewitching foot and ankle ! The only difference 
was that she was heavily veiled. That was only prudent. Mr. Wilder- 
spin advanced, with an eager step, to offer her his hand and declare his 




He was encouraged to do so by the smile which he could 
detect on the face of the lovely object of his adoration. " My dear 
Misa Barwise," he began, " my conduct may appear somewhat strange ; 

but the fire which has been kindled ." Why did Miss Barwise 

put her pocket-handkerchief to her mouth and tremble ? Was it 
emotion ? or was she giggling ? " But the fire that has been kindled," 
he repeated — ■ 

" Must be put out," said a gruff voice at Mr. Wilderspin's elbow. 

Looking up in alaim, Mr. Wilderspin found himself in the presence 
of two tall young men, who stood one on each side of him, in a 
menacing attitude. Almost at the same moment Miss Barwise ran 
away, uttering a cry of — Alarm? Well, no; to Mr. Wilderspin it 
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sounded rather like smothered laughter : but, that could not be 1 Mr. 
Wilderspin, with his mens conscius recti — that is to say, honourable 
intentions — ^indignantly demanded — 




" What means this intrusion P" 

" Scoundrel !" said one of the young men. 

" Villain ! " hissed the other throxigh his teeth, " you shall give 
me satisfaction. There is my card. I expect yours in return !" 

Mr. Wilderspin, utterly taken aback by this proceeding, mechanically 
presented his cwd, and received that of his challenger in return. 

" And now," said the young man with the beard (whom Mr. Wilder- 
spin by this time recognised as one of the persons he had seen at the 
window), " a friend of mine shall wait on you to arrange this matter. 
Nothing but your blood will satisfy my wounded honour." At these 
words the two men turned on their heel, and left Mr. Wilderspin stand- 
ing under the trees in a state of blank stupefaction. 

Mr. Wilderspin returned to his home in a state bordering upon dis- 
tau^tion. It was some consolation to him to find Mr. McPling waiting 
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in his rooms in expectation of his return. Into his sympathetic ear he 
poured the whole story of his adventure, nothing extenuatmg, or setting 
down aught but that which had actually taken place. At length, when 
he had exhausted his pitiful tale, he asked Mr. McHing what he ought 
to do. 

" There is but wun thing that you can do, sur." 

Mr. WUderspin anxiously asked what it was. 

" As a man of honner-r, am-, you must go out," Mr. McPling repUed. 

" Go out P" said Mr. Wilderspin ; " out of the way ?" 

" Never-r, sur," said McHing, in determined accents. " When I say 
you mast go out, I mean that you must meet the man, and fight him. 
I have had exper-rience of these matter-rs in the Peninsula, and I will be 
your second. Make your mind easy : I 'U arrange everything for you." 




ADVENTURE THE TfflRTEENTH. 




'f^^^.-; UELLING has, in these modern days, been universally 
3^t^^^h\> condemned as an absurd and irrational practice. Never- 
^ -' theless, the present writer humbly ventures to think that 

though the duello originated in a comparatively barbarous 
age, it was not entirely the ofiFspring of a brutal, or blood- 
■ thirsty state of society. In the early times, men, who 
claimed to be called " gentlemen," were accustomed to 
regard their honour as something dearer to them than 
life itself. This maxim, once inculcated, left every man 
to estimate for himself what constituted a violation of his honour. If 
he felt his honour woimded by a denial of his assertion, he was as much 
bound to fight his assailant aa if the said assailant had run away with 
his wife. This was, no doubt, carried to an absurd extreme. Snobs of 
those days made a fashion of duelling, just as snobs of these days make 
a fashion of being pacific ; and practised shots and swordsmen picked 
quarrels on purpose to make a show of their valoiu* in contests where 
they ran little risk. I am not about to defend duelling. I know that 
it is out of place in these days. The idea of two men in chimney-pot 
hats and peg-top trousers going out to Hampstead Heath to fight a 
duel is simply ridiculous. The costume is not picturesque enough for 
the sort of thing. Honour is too cheap for the sort of thing. How 
can an age which appropriates the capital of shto^holders, adulterates 
pickles, and deals in false warrants, be expected to stand upon its 
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honour ? Honour ! The nmeteenth century is out of the article. But, 
when men were chivalrous ; when chivahy was a trade to which boys 
served their apprenticeship, and men worked at it as journeymen, it is 
scarcely to be wondered that an insult or a slight was regarded as an 
unpardonable offence. In those days, to allow an insult to go un- 
pimished, was to write your name on the shell of social degradation. 
And what did men do after all, "but vindicate what was generally 
accepted to be their honour ? Do we not still write in our copy-books, 
" Hold your honour dearer than your life" ? We all believe in this in 
theory, but our modem code leaves us no opportunity of putting it to 
practical proof; for, having got rid of honour, of course, the present age 
is not Uable to be incited to anything of the kind. When a man runs 
away with our wife now, we prosecute him for damages, and pocket the 
money. If a villain seduces our daughter, we sue him for the loss of 
her services, as our housemaid or nurse. If a rude fellow calls us a 
liar, we say, " You 're another ! " or throw a tankard at him. We have 
nothing now dearer than our hfe, except our money. Thus, without 
saying that duelling is good, it may be truly asserted that the abolition 
of the practice has not left us in possession of a better mode of vindi- 
cating our personal wrongs. A huckster may be content with damages 
for his wife's dishonour ; but a gentleman — in the true sense of the 
word — ^is doomed from that moment to a moral death. His spirit is 
mortally wounded: might he not as well have a bullet through his 
body? 

It was by a lecture in this strain that Mr. McFling endeavoured to 
reconcile Mr. Wilderspin to a meeting with his challenger. Mr. W., 
it must be confessed, had hinted at giving information to the police, or 
applying to a magistrate for a peace-warrant ; but Mr. McFling's indig- 
nation was vented in such a terrible manner at the bare suggestion, that 
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Mr. Wilderspin was heartily ashamed of ever having entertained so 
unworthy a thought. 

" Prove yourself worthy of your ancestors !" said Mr. McFling next 
day, when he had arranged the hostile meeting, " Remember that all 
the Wilderspins of antiquity are looking to you to vindicate the honour 
of their illustrious family." 

Mr. Wilderspin was, perhaps, more sensible than Mr. McFling of 
the viudication which he owed to liimself and "all the Wilderspins 




of antiquity" in a case of injury; but he could not bring himself 
to feel that he had been insulted sufficiently to warrant a " life or 
death" affair. 

" You see," said that gentleman, " I didn't do anything to him ; 
and he didn't do anything to me particularly, you know." 

" Didn't do anything to you !" exclaimed Mr. McFling, in accents 
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Tolling with indignation. " Bid he, or did he not, take the young 
woman away from you ?" 

Mr. Wilderapin pleaded that she ran away. 

"And did he not come up to you then," pursued Mr. McFling, 
" and say that he would have your blood — blood ?" And Mr. McFling 
repeated that word " blood " in a manner which made Mr. Wilderspin's 
flesh creep. " When I was in the Penmsula, aur," Mr. McFhng con- 
tinued, " there was a , / i , '111 
Major O'Gradyj who had 
such a high sense of ho- 
nour that he would chal- 
lenge a man for stopping 
the bottle at the mess. 
He would foi^ve it once; 
but if you did it again j 
theMajorwouldhaveyour ' 
blood, BUT, — ^blood." 

"Ph, please McFling," 
said Wilderspin, writh- 
ing, "don't say blood : 
like that ; it makes me 
cold." 

" That 's a mistake, my freen ; it will brace yoiu- nerves. I was a 
very nervous man in my youth, and couldn't bear the sight of a funeral. 
What did I do to cure myself? I took lodgings at an imdcrtaker's, 
where I could hear them nailing the cofl5ns day and night. I got used 
to it, and at last sang songs to the nailing. I could sleep in a cofBn 
now." 

Mr. Wilderspin shuddered. 

<j2 
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" Yes ; and when I was in the Peninsula, I always prepared myself 
for battle by saying ' Blood and bones I blood and bones I blood and 
bones !' over and over agaiq, to myself. Expressions, sur, of that forcible 
order, brace your nerves and relieve your feelings. I knew a parson 
once, who, when he was vexed, always ran away and shut himself up 
for five minutes in his study. What do you think he went to his 
Btudyfor?" 

Mr. Wilderspin could not imagine. 

" Why," said Mr. McTling, "he went to his study to say ' damn.' 
Being a parson, he couldn't say it before company, but he said it out 
loud in his study, where nobody could hear him, and it greatly relieved 
his feelings." 

Having in some degree accustomed Mr. Wilderspin's nerves to the 
fire of "blood," pronounced 
with a U and a double D, Mr. 
McPling took that gentleman 
to a shooting gallery to practice 
with the pistol. Mr. Wilderspin 
was not very familiar with the 
use of that deadly weapon, and 
his shots went very wide of the 
mark, owing, as it appeared, 
to his shutting his eyes and 
turning away his face whenever 
he pulled the trigger. So, 
after burning much powder,and 
repeatedly endangering the life 
of the keeper of the gallery, Mr. 
Wilderspin came to the conclusion that the pistol was not his weapon. 
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On practising with foils with Mr. McTTing he could not satisfy himself 
that the sword was his weapon either; and by his Mend's advice, he 
eventually decided to choose pistols ; for though it was not probable 
that he should hit his opponent, the latter might miss him ; while with 
swords, his being run through at the first pass seemed almost a moral 
certainty. 

llie hostile meeting was fixed to take place at an appointed spot on 
Wormwood Scrubbs at six o'clock in the morning. On the eve of that 
fatal day Mr. Wilderspin might have been seen sitting in a dejected 
attitude in his own room, dictating his will to a legal adviser recommended 
to him by Mr. McFling, while the last-named gentleman coolly smoked 
a pipe and loaded the pistols. Let a veil be drawn over Mr. Wilder- 
spin's last will and testament. Suffice it to say, that jt was a dutiful one; 
and that while he contemplated 
a breach of the Sixth Command- 
ment, he piously and practically 
observed the Fifth. Mr. Wilder- 
spin could not retire to rest that 
night without providing against 
the probable contingency by taking 
a solemn farewell of his landlady 
and her faithful abigail, Mary 
Jane. He was going, he said, 
upon a dangerous enterprise, and 
might never return ; but he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
hia rent was paid up, and what- 
ever other charges there might 
be, Mr. McHing would discharge. It is only due to Mrs. Mivms 
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and Maiy Jane to state that they received this solemn and mys- 
terious commimication with becoming demonstrations of sorrow. Mrs. 
Mivina, on receiving a ring from Mr. Wilderspin as a souvenir, fell upon 
his shoulder and wept ; while Mary Jane, on the receipt of a new half- 
sovereign, gave a sympathetic howl. Mr. Wilderspin went to rest, but 
not to sleep. He tried to say " blood and bones," but the words 
stuck in his throat. Dark omens of evil encountered him wherever he 
turned his gaze. A coal flew out of the fire with a pop — a coffin ! The 
candle guttered down the side and formed a winding-sheet ! Mr. 
WUderspin held his breath in horror, and in the dead silence of mid- 
night could hear the monotonous ticking of the death-watch. Starting 
up suddenly, he found that his still 
burning candle had guttered into a 
cluster of coflBns, while the wick had 
assumed the shape of a funereal plume. 
And — oh horror ! — his own shadow on 
the wall took the form of a death's 
head and skeleton I 

Mr. McHing arrived before day- 
break, and on entering Mr. Wilderspin's , 
apartment, found that gentleman sit- 
ting up in bed, looking pale, haggard, 
and unrefreshed. His last hope had 
been that something would occur to 
prevent the due] — that the poUce 
would hear of the intended breach 
of the peace; or that his challenger would make overtures to 
settle the matter amicably. The coimtenance of Mr. McFUng 
betrayed no indication of anything of the kind ; and Mr. Wilderspin, 
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seeing that there was no escape for him, endeavoured to assume the 
bravery which he did not possess. When he had dressed, Mr. McFling 
conducted him to a neighbouring mews, where a cab was waiting to 
convey them to the place of meeting. It was a cold, damp morning, 
and not a soul was to be seen in the streets. Mr. Wilderspin's teeth 
chattered in his head, and a cold perspiration stood upon his forehead. 
In the gloom which overshadowed the town, every object that met his 
gaze looked gaunt and spectral. If he withdrew his eyes from outward 
objects, they fell upon the pistols on the front seat of the cab ; or upon 
the implacable countenance of Mr. McFling, Had a policeman appeared, 
the probability is, that Mr. Wilderspin would have disgraced his ancient 
line, by calling upon him for protection ; but, 
happily, for the honour of all the Wilderspins, 
no policeman ventured to emerge from the 
areas that mommg ; and the cab, conveying Mr. 
Wilderspin and Mr. McFling, rolled on through 
the streets, and reached the outskirts before 
sim-rise. Mr. McFUng thought it prudent to 
dismiss the vehicle within half a mile of the 
appointed spot, lest the driver should discover 
their purpose, and give an alarm. Poor Wilder- 
spin was by this time in a very nervous con- ' 
dition, and would scarcely have been able to 
walk the remaining half mile, had not Mr. 
McFling prevailed upon him to swallow some 
brandy. When they arrived on the ground, the 
mists were clearing off, and the first rays of the sun beginning to appear 
on the horizon. It was within a few minutes of the hour, and Mr. 
Wilderspin. perceiving no one in sight, began to hope that his challenger 
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would not come. He was beginning to derive some courage from this 
anticipation, when two figures suddenly emerged from a clump of 
trees and advanced towards him. They were his challenger, Mr. Erank 
Larkins, and his second, Mr. Edward Barwise, brother of the lovely 
Miss Barwise, for the love of whom Mr. Wilderspin was now about to 
risk his life. Mr. McTTing at once put himself in communication with 
Mr. Barwise, and began to measure out the ground. Twenty paces waa 
the distance decided on, and the combatants mutually agreed to fight 
with pistols. Mr. McFling could not refuse Mr. Wilderspin's last 
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request, to make overtures of peace to Mr. Larkins ; but that ^ 
peremptorily refiised any terms. He had sustained a gross insult, and 
nothing but blood woxdd satisfy him. This ultimatum having been 
given, the combatants were placed, and Mr. McKing advanced to a 
secure distance to give the signal. Mr. McFling's bandanna had 
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scarcely reached the ground, when, Bang ! bang ! went the pistols — ^Mr. 
Wilderspin*s first, that of Mr. Larkins immediately following. Mr. 
Wilderspin, with his natural repugnance to fire-arms, had turned away 
his head when drawing the trigger ; but finding that he was not hit, 
he ventured to cast his eyes in the direction of his antagonist. Horror ! 
He had shot him — he was lying on the ground, no doubt weltering in 
his blood. The pistol fell firom his hand, and he would have dropped 
himself, had not Mr. McFling rushed up and urged him to fly. 

" Hy ! fly 1" said Mr. McFling ; "justice will be on your track T' 
And Mr. Wilderspin, being aroused by these words to a sense of his 
position, turned and fled. 
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some refreshment. 



R. WiLDERsriN fled, he knew not whither. Erom the 
moment he left the fatal ground he never once 
looked behind him, but sped onwards, leaving his 
guidance to fate. The idea of instant pursuit so 
' haunted his mind that he started at every object 
that appeared suddenly in view. Every breeze that 
passed him seemed to be laden with the cries of his 
pursuers. Every person he met seemed to eye him 
suspiciously. He entered a roadside tavern to obtain 
While he was sitting there, three men came in one 
after the other, and looked at him. When he left the tavern, he saw the 
men standing at the door, gazing after him. At the toll-gate there was 
a placard pasted up, offering a hundred poimds' reward. The word 
" Murder " was the moat prominent one on the sheet ; but Mr. Wilder- 
spin lacked courage to read the particulars. He felt satisfied that the 
reward was offered for his own apprehension, and that the pereonal 
description was that oi himself. He now struck out from the high road, 
and wandered through the fields. He had not gone far before he met 
with a countryman, trudging along with a bundle over his shoulder. 
For a moment he thought of a detective in disguise ; but the broad 
grin on the countryman's face reassured him, and he ventured to ac 
cost him i— 
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" May I ask you if you are loolting for anyone ?" Mr. Wilderspin 
anxiously inquired, when he had passed the compliments of the day. 
"Well," said the lad, "I be gooing to look for my Molly at the fair." 
" Do you want money ?" said Mr. Wilderspin. 
" Do a want mooney ?" said the lad ; " that 's just what a do want. 
" Then you shall have it," said Mr. Wilderspin, putting a sovereign in 
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his hand. " Now tell me, have you any particular fancy for that suit of 
clothes ?" 

" Noa," said the lad, " if I can get a better 'im." 

" Well, what do you say to mine?" inquired Mr. Wilderspin. 

" What do a say ? Why, I think I 'ud look darned smart in that 
ere quoat at the fair." 

" Well," said Mr. Wilderspin, " will you make an exchange ? Put 
on my suit, and I '11 put on yours." 

The lad was very much tickled with this idea, but on receiving another 
sovereign, readily consented ; and going with Mr. Wilderspin behind a 
clump of trees, the exchange was speedily effected. Mr. Wilderspin 
immediately pursued his journey, leaving the lad to admire himself in his 
new attire. 

A 3 
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Mr. Wilderspin had not walked far before he began to reflect upon 
the propriety of the means he had taken to elude detection. Had he 
improved his chances of escape ? Clearly not ; for now he was still 
liable to be discovered by his features, while the countryman was almost 
certain to attract attention by his clothes. By exchanging with the 
countryman he had left a scent behind him by which he was certain to 
be traced. Mr. Wilderspin, in his speculative way, had often wondered 
at the clumsy devices which criminals adopt to elude detection ; but 
now, from his own experience, he could appreciate the obstacle which 




guilt opposed to reflection and calm deliberation in such circiunstancea. 
When he fully realized the double danger in which he had placed himself 
by the exchange of clothes, he more than ever endeavoured to shun the 
high road and the haunts of man. He felt that all mankind was hia 
enemy. There was not one of his own species who would not seize and 
detain him, if he knew that a price was on his head. Nature smiled on 
him as sweetly as ever. The clouds did not threaten because he had 
shot Mr. Larkins in fair fight. The Sim still shone, the flowers opened 
their pet^s, the birds sang upon the trees, the brooks made music o'er 
their pebbly beds ; the brutes did not fly at his approach, or offer to 
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attack him. Man only was against him. Feeling, when night came 
on, that he could not trust mankind, Mr. Wilderspin threw himself 
upon the hospitahty of the brutes, and sought a night's refuge in a well- 
httered pig-stye. An old sow, who, with her progeny, occupied the 
stye, received him with a grunt of welcome, and allowed him to he 
down in close proximity to her faraUy, without a motion of protest 
beyond a curl of her tail, which Mr. Wilderspin took as a demon- 
stration of favour. Mr. Wilder- 
spin did not sleep much. He 
was continually being arrested 
and tried, all through the night. 
The pig, also, appeared to have 
troubled dreama — perhaps she 
was being caught, killed, and 
prepared for pork — all through ; 
the night. Mr. Wilderspin and 
the pig, however, were of mutual 
BCrvice to each other ; for it hap- 
pened, that when Mr. Wilderspin was about to be condenmed to death, 
the pig gave a grunt and awoke him ; and when the pig was about to 
fidl a victim to the knife of the butcher, Mr. Wilderspin started up and 
awoke the pig. In this manner, the morning dawned without any great 
calamity of dreamland happening to either. 

Mr. Wilderspin thought it prudent not to stay to breakfast with his 
host, and at the earliest dawn arose, patted his porcine friend on the 
poll, and went on his way. In passing over a weary common, he 
encountered a donkey, who appeared to be very glad to see him. There 
was nr^^man habitation within view, and it was probable that this 
donkey %d hved a Robinson Crusoe sort of life for some length of time, 
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and was consequently not indisposed to make friends, even with one 
of the race which it had most reason to dread. It might be inferred 
from this, that the donkey is essen- 
tially a social animal, which prefers 
even to be beaten to being excluded 
from the society of mankind. Mr. 
Wilderspin again found a Mend 
in the brutes, for the donkey not 
only allowed him to mount him, 
but immediately trotted off in the 
direction which Mr. Wilderspin 
had been pursuing. From the 
bare and undulating appearance of the coimtry around him, Mr. Wilder- 
spin now became sensible that he was rapidly approaching the sea. 
Just as the sun was setting, his four-footed friend brought him to the 
top of a hill from which he could 
command a view of the ocean, and 
a seaport at a Uttle distance to the 
right. Mr. Wilderspin here dis- 
mounted, and treating his friend 
to some crumbs of biscuit which -^ NT 
he had got in his bundle, embraced '^^^^=_-i 
him, and turned his head in the T^^riL_-^ft 
direction whence he had come. For -. 
a moment, Mr. Wilderspin and 
the donkey stood gazing at each other with regretful looks. ' The next 
they turned their backs upon each other, and each sorrowful^^ piHsued 
his way. niuaio 

Having arrived at the seaport, Mr. Wilderspin aBcertainy./ :^ 
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boat was about to sail that evening for Boulogne. He at once resolved 
to put himself on board, and take farewell of his native land. This 
would have been easy enough if there had been nothing to do but pay 
the fare, for Mr. Wilderspin had still abundant funds; but, un- 
fortunately, a passport was necessary ; and a Consul was just one of 
those persons whom Mr. Wilderspin was most anxious to avoid. As he 
was sitting over the fire in an obscure tavern, thinking what course to 
pursue, a man dressed like a Frenchman entered and accosted him. 
He had seen him previously in the bar when he was making inquiries 
about the starting of the steamer and the passport regulations. Pre- 
sently the man drew up close to where Mr. Wilderspin sat, and half- 
whispered in his ear — 

" Do you wish to go to France ?" 

Mr. Wilderspin said, " Yes." 

" You want a passport ?" 

" I do.'' 

" Have you got money ?" 

" I have.'' 

" Would you like a better suit of clothes than that you have on ? 1 
ask because I should Uke yours." 

Mr. Wilderspin now understood his new acquaintance : he was a 
brother in misfortune — ^perhaps an imfortunate duelKst like himself. Mr. 
Wilderspin did not stay to ask questions, but speedily made the 
exchange ; and, fortunately, it happened that he and his friend were very 
much alike, so that the description in the passport talUed with his own 
appearance as nearly as possible. Mr. Wilderspin now put himself on 
board the Boulogne boat, and in a very short time might have been seen 
sacrificing to Neptime with much devotion. On his arrival at Boulogne, 
Mr. Wilderspin found himself an object of great interest to the nativesi 
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There was great contention among them for the honour of his patronage. 
The names of a hundred hotels were bawled in his ears as he passed 

along the quay, and rival 

commissionaires threat- 

'y. ened to dismember him 

; and distribute him in 

limbs and joints over 

' all the hotels in the 

place. 

After a desperate 
struggle, Mr. Wilder- 
spin was carried o£f in 
triumph by the bravest 
and strongest of the 
commissionaires, who actually floored his rivals in order to secure the 
prize. Once within doors, Mr. Wilderspin was not long in retiring to 
rest, and, for the first time since he fled from Wormwood Scrubbs, he 
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slept soundly. The morning, however, awoke him to a sense of his awful 
position, and he suffered a high fever of excitement imtil the arrival of the 
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London papers. When tbe Times was put into his liand, he scarcely 
dared to open it ; he dreaded to see a record of the terrible affair in 
which he had been engaged, with, perhaps, a description of his appear- 
ance, and the offer of a reward for his apprehension. At length he 




Bummoned up nerve to open the paper. Almost the first paragraph 
upon which his eye hghted was as follows : — ■ 

"A DcEL ON WoKuwoos ScKtBBS. — A hostile meeting took place yesterday monung 
between two gentlemen — one of whom is pretty well known for hia eceentricity — the result 
being the snpposed death of the eccentric gentleman's opponent. The fact seems to be 
that the latter played off a hoax upon the eccentric gentleman, and pretended to fall dead 
when he fired hia pistol. The best of the joke — if joke it can be called — is that the 
eccentric gentleman has fled the country, in the belief that he actually killed his opponent." 
On reading this paragraph, Mr. Wilderspin swore a French oath, 
paid his bill at the hotel, and made all haste back to his native land. 
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T was not long after the affair at Wormwood Scrabbs, 
that Mr. Wilderspin, as the result of much cogitation 
and reflection, arrived at the conclusion that he had not 
pitched himself quite high enough in the scale of society. 
The clubs to which he belonged were held at taverns, 
and were all more or less devoted to the worship of 
Bacchus. It is trae that the devotion of the wor- 
shippers was aa ardent as need be, but the libations 
poured upon the altar were of the humblest class. Then 
his friends and companions, though persons of eminent social qualities, 
and high intellectual powers, were not in outward aspect, in habits, or 
in manners, calculated to bestow much lustre upon those who associated 
with them. And Mr. Wilderspin soon began to find out that he was 
not strong enough to shine by his ovm Ught in such society. He felt 
himself to be a satellite wandering about the social firmament in search 
of a sun to shine upon and illuminate him. It was true that in a small 
sphere he derived a slight halo of glory fi:om being privileged to walk 
arm-in-arm wth a celebrated actor, author, or artist ; but these gentle- 
men were so much accustomed to set the observances of society at 
defiance, that, in the end, Mr. Wilderspin found himself reflected upon 
more to his disadvantage than otherwise. He had observed generally 
that it was the tendency of genius "not to care j"— to think so weU 
of itself, or so absolutely to forget itself altogether, that it did not 
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scruple to walk through the streets with a short pipe in its mouth, to go 
unshaven, and even publicly to exhibit itself in a state of physical and 
mental prostration. He saw that Genius could only carry out this sort 
of thing to an extent in proportion to its strength, and that even then 
the admiration which it attracted was strongly alloyed with pity and 
contempt. In fact, Mr. Wilderspin perceived that to contemn society 
and its laws was in every way a grand mistake. 

Accordingly he put down his helm, and went upon another tack. 
His first step was to remove to a more fashionable part of the town, 
and take Chambers in one of the Inns of Court. He now began to 
appear occasionally at the opera and in the stalls of theatres, and to 
take horse exercise in Rotten How. He had not moved long in this 
sphere before he made the acquaintance of several young gentlemen of 
fashion — a barrister or two, several capt«dns, a baronet, and the critic 
of an influential morning journal. This gentleman was a very different 
sort of person fix)m the literary men whom Mr. Wilderspin had been 
accustomed to meet. He dressed in the height of the fashion, wore 
jewellery and embroidered shirt-fronts, drank expensive drinks, dined at 
select hotels, and never appeared at a theatre except in full evening 
edstume. He was so much in request in society, that he always kept a 
pair of white gloves and an opera-glass about his person. He spent 
nearly half his time with white kid gloves on his hands and an opera- 
glass at his eyes. He was not a genius by any means, but he had 
written a great deal, and his name was always mentioned among the 
celebrities of literature and art. He had produced some of the worst 
plays and the worst books that had ever been played or published ; bu 
he was still in request by managers and publishers, who could not 
resist the generally accepted fact that he was a great literary celebrity, 
though they knew him to be a shallow pretender. Mr. Wilderspin 
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soon saw that in this society it was extremely easy for any one to shine 
who could simply play the " swell." The standard of excellence here 
was to have high acquaintances, dress in the fashion, drink claret, 
attend the opera, and smoke fourpenny cigars, and Mr. Wilderspin 
could do all these things as well as the best of them. 

Amongst other distinguished persons, whose acquaintance he made 
in this new sphere, was a parUamentary agent, one Mr. Witcher. One 
day at the Club — a West-end one, where, the entrance fee was twenty 
pounds — Mr. Witcher, in a tete-a-tete with Mr. Wilderspin, asked that 
gentleman if he would hke a seat in ParUament. This question, seriously 
propounded, took Mr. Wilderspin as much aback as if he had been 
asked if he would like to be Prime Minister. He had indulged many 
fond dreams, but the idea of sitting in the Legislature was a thought 
that had never occurred to him. However, on recovering from his sur- 
prise, he made reply — ^that though his aspirations had never carried him 
to so high a point, he would feel proud of the position ; whereupon Mr. 
Witcher informed him, in a confidential whisper, that if he was prepared 
to spend a thousand pounds, he, Mr. Witcher, would guarantee his 
return for a borough in the West of England. The end of the matter 
was, that Mr. Wilderspin agreed to furnish the amount required, Mr* 
Witcher undertaking that at the end of the week a deputation of the 
electors should wait upon him, and formally request him to come for- 
ward as a candidate for the borough. At the appointed time a depu- 
tation of five gentlemen did wait upon Mr. Wilderspin at his chambers ; 
and, in a neat and graceful speech, Mr. W. thanked them for the 
honour they wished to confer upon him, and expressed his intention of 
going dowTi to Pumpington — that was the name of the borough — and 
personally canvassing the electors. 

In the mean time, Mr. Witcher favoured Mr. Wilderspin witlp much 
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valtuble advice as to the course of procedure in election matters. He 
dwelt with great emphasis on the various advantages of being an M.P., 
the patronage it conferred upon a person, the social influence it gave 




him, and, above all, the opportunities it afforded him of doing service 
to the country at large. 

" Now, as to your politics, Mr.Wilderspin," said Mr. Witcher ; " you 
are hberal to the back hone, I believe ? " 

Mr. Wilderspin was hberal to the back bone. 

" You are, of course, in favour of Refonn, and all that sort of 
thing ? " 

Mr.Wilderspin declaredReform to be the watchword of his principles. 

" Veiy good," said Mr. Witcher ; " go in for Reform, and promise 
everything they ask you ; and, with a thousand pounds at your back, 
you are sure to win." 

Under Mr. Witcher's guidance, Mr. Wilderspin prepared an Address 
to the electors of Pumpington, which was duly published in the 
PumpingtoH Gazette. The Address was so thoroughly to the taste of 
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the electors of the ancient borough, that, on Mr. Wilderspin's arrival at 
the Pmnpington railway station, he was drawn through the town in 
triumph. 

For the second time in his life, Mr. Wilderspin had the gratification 
of seeing his name figuring in lai^e print. Every dead wall and 
hoarding in Pumpington was pasted over with huge bills, calling upon 

mmml 




the electors to " Vote for Wilderspin, the friend of Civil and Rehpous 
Liberty !" So enthusiastic were the non-electors in his favour, that they 
collected round hia hotel, and cheered so vociferously and continuously, 
that Mr. Wilderspin was obhged to go out on the balcony and address 
them. He understood that they were chiefly non-electors; well, if he 
were returned to represent their borough in Parliament, he should take 
care that they should not be non-electors long. (Cheers.) Every roan, 
woman, and child — ^he would not say woman and child — ^but every man 
there shoidd have a vote. (Prolonged cheering, and cries of " Wilder- 
spin for ever !") Having thus stated his views to them, he hoped that 
they would rally round him, and use the only influence which as non- 
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electors they possessed, to secure his triumphant return for the borough 
of Pompington. Thi3, Mr. Wilderspin's first public speech, was a de- 
cided success. Though he did 




not say much, he got through 
what little he did say so well, that , 
his only wonder was that he had < 
never before discovered his apti- 
tude for public hfc. Mr. "Wilder- 
spin now devoted himself to a 
personal canvass of the electors. 
In these expeditions he was ac- 
companied by Mr. Witcher and 
a local attorney of the name of 
Twiggs, who undertook the task of 
personally introducing Mr. Wilderspin to the constituency. Messrs. 
Witcher and Twiggs carried a good deal of money about with them, 
and frequently held private conferences with the wives of ten-pound 
householders, behind doors or in private rooms. Mr. Twiggs seemed 
to be deeply interested in the various specimens of the ceramic art 
which he saw, particularly when these specimens took the form of tea- 
pots. Mr. Witcher, for his part, exhibited the greatest generosity 
wherever he went — ^buying articles of poor shopkeepers,, and forgetting 
to take up the change ; undertaking to pay oflf arrears at loan-offices ; 
settling scores at taverns, and otherwise spreading joy and happiness 
wherever he went. Meanwhile, Mr. Wilderspin addressed himself to 
the task of admiring and playing ^vith the electors' children. It was 
astonishing what charming children he found in ten-pound households. 
Perfect little angels they were, though their state of dirt was something 
incredible. But that did not prevent Mr. Wilderspin from taking 
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them on his knee, treating them to bon-bons, and even kissing them 

when their noses were anything like approachable. In the course of 
the canvass Mr. Wilderspin made 
liimself a great favourite with wives 
and mothers, and he flattered him- 
self that favour in that quarter was 
generally a safe investment. The 
men were always more difficult to 
deal with, being generally less ac- 
cessible to the force of hints. When 
a A\onian discovered Mr. Witcher 
handling her brown earthenware 
tea pot, she would studiously look 
another way while he admired its 

beauties But in these cases the only idea that her husband had in 

respect to the matter was that Mr. 

Witcher was going to pocket the article. 

The most difficult electors with whom 

Mr. Wilderspin had to deal were the 

publicans. Their votes and support 

depended in a very great measure in- 
deed upon the. handling of their pots. 

Their sagacity, however, in all instances 

was wonderful. In an interview of five 

minutes' duration in the bar parlour, 

Mr. Wilderspin was able to convince 

the most stubborn of that stiff-necked 

generation that the proper party to vote for and support was the liberal 

candidate, viz. himself. 
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Much as the electors of Pumpington admired Mr. Wilderspin, it was 
not their desire that he should walk over the course, or even gain an easy 
victory. The town loved a little excitement, and did not often get it 
except at election time, and the electors of Pumpington, though, like 
Mr. Wilderspin himself, hberal to the backbone, liked to see a Tory can- 
didate in the field, just to give a constitutional air to the proceedings. 
Thus it happend that Mr. Wilderspin met with a little of the rough as 
well as the smooth. His opponent. Lord Tom Noddy, was supported 
chiefly by the agriculturists, who, not being good at argument, assailed 




their opponents' principles by treating Mr. Wilderspin to a volley of vege- 
tables and dead cats, which of course gave Mr. Wilderspin an oppor- 
tunity of denouncing the conduct of the supporters of the "bloated 
aristocrat," the candidate in opposition. Mr. Wilderapin until this 
oecasion had no idea of the power of the word " bloated " bs applied 
to an aristocrat. He had spoken of his opponent simply as an aristocrat 
without producing any marked effect, but when, acting upon the hint 
of Mr. Witcher, he called him a " bloated aristocrat," the applause 
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which he excited was perfectly deafening. " I say again," said Mr. 
Wilderapin, " bloated aristocrat." (Cries of " Bravo Wilderspin !" 
" No bloated aristocrats !" " Do\vn with Lord Tom Noddy !" " Vote for 
Wilderspin !") To a reforming constituency, Mr. Wilderspin's principles 
could not but be in the highest degree satisfactory. He declared his 
intention of abolishing everything which seemed to be unpopular 
among the electors, and, ou the same principle, he promised his support 
to all measures that seemed to be popular. With Mr. Twiggs at hia back 




as prompter, he had no difficulty in answering the questions put to him, 
except when the mob made a noise and drowned Mr. Twiggs' whispers. 
He only made one mistake. "How about church-rates?" an Elector 
inquired. Mr. Wilderspin had imbibed conservative notions with 
respect to the chm-ch, in consequence of his father having been for 
many years associated in a humble capacity with a vestry, and was 
beginning a speech about "that venerable institution of the State, 
endeared to them all by " when Mr. Twiggs pulled him by the coat 
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tails, and whispered, " Abolish church rates ;" -whereupon Mr. Wilder- 
spin continued, " that venerable institution of the State, which must be 
supported "' — (Cries of " Not by church rates !") — " No, not by church 
rates,'' Mr. Wilderspin continued. " Well, well," cried the Elector who 
had asked the question, " what do you mean to do about them ? Will 
you abolish them ? " " Most certainly I will," said Mr. Wilderspin. 
This settled the matter : the show of hands was for Mr. Wilderspin. 
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FTER a severe contest, Mr. Wilderspin waa elected 
f P^j Member of Parliament for the borough of Pumpington. 
His opponent, Lord Tom Noddy, had run him veiy 
close, nnd his majority, it must be confessed, was only 
*>4^^SSS^ One ! What might have been the result had not a 
v^P^^^\ strong body of the non-electors insisted upon stopping 
aud violently shaking hands \vith an old gentleman who 
was hiuTj'ing to the poll at the last moment, and 
who was too late to vote in consequence, was a 
question much discussed at the time, without any satisfactory aolution 
of the point being arrived at, by reason of the old gentleman's inability 
— through serious injuries received — to say on which side he intended 
to vote. The mystery was destined to be solved afterwards, but 
mean time Mr. Wilderspin was M.P. for Pumpington. In thanking 
the electors, at the close of the poll, Mr. Wilderspin declared that that 
moment was the happiest of his life. And Mr. Wilderspin Spdce the 
truth ; he had never been in such a whirl of excitement before. Having 
embraced Messrs. Witcher and Twiggs, and shaken hands with his 
committee, his thoughts reverted to his aged parents. What delight 
would be theirs when they heard that their son had become a Member 
of Parliament ! He was happy to think that he could now do something 
for them. The Customs occurred to him as being just the sort of haven 
for the declining days of his venerable father j Somerset House, or the 
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War OflBce, the opening through which his younger brother would step 
out into the high road of a brilliant career. These dutiful considerations 
were Mr. Wilderspin's first thought ; — and are they not the first thought 
of every man who suddenly finds himself in a position to assist his 
fellow-men ? We are accustomed to exhibit much virtuous indignation 
when a Cabinet Minister confers appointments upon his own relatives or 
friends ; but what is our own practice ? You, sir, who cry out so loudly 
against the Minister, what do you do when you are appointed managing 
director of the Great Direct South Railway ? Do you give away your 
clerkships to strangers? or do you confer them upon your sons and 
nephews, or the sons and nephews of your intimate friends ? Will you 
not give the preference to one of your own, even if he be less capable than 
the stranger recommended to you ? Will you not, then, let a Cabinet 
Minister do as you do ? Do you expect a Right Honourable to be less 
human than other folks ? This is the question, above all others, about 
which there should be as little stone-throwing as possible. 

Mr. Wilderspin took his departure from Pumpington in a barouche 
and pair, amid a .demonstration of popular favour of the most flattering 
description. The non-electors followed him through the town in a 
vast mass, saluting him with cheers and cries of "Wilderspin for ever!" 
This class of the inhabitants had even more reason than those who 
enjoyed the franchise to be satisfied with their new Member ; for during 
the election the partisans of Wilderspin, even though they had no vote, 
were treated with a courtesy which it would not have been prudent to 
offer to the voters. Ostensibly, the only acknowledgment to voters 
was thanks ; but for the non-electors, there was bread-and-cheese and 
beer in unlimited quantities. Here, at least, the unenfranchised had 
the advantage over the possessors of a vote ; and there were not a few 
of them who would have been sorry to see any Reform Bill passed 
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which would have given them a vote and deprived them of their bread-and- 
cheese and beer. When Mr. Wilderspin arrived at his Club in Ixnidtm 




he found about a score of letters awaiting him, all addressed, " Horatio 
Wilderspin, Esq., M.P," The epistles were nearly all from pereona he 
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had never heard of before. Three of them were from the secretaries of 
projected insurance companies, asking him to become a director. Others 
solicited his patronage and contribution to hospitals and benevolent 
institutions. Some of the writers confided to him their pubhe wrongs, 
in the hope that he would ky their cases before Parliament. Among 
the heap there were several begging letters, and the ofler of a share in 
an old-established newspaper, which, for a small annual subsidy, was 
ready to become Mr. Wilderspin's organ. Some of these letters had 
been written on the very day of his election— a fact which was not a 
little gratifying to Mr. Wilderspin, since it showed that a portion of the 
public had been interested in his success. In due course Mr. Wilder- 
spin took the oaths and his seat, being introduced on the occasion by 

UJULgi J!JI 




an honourable gentlemai who volunteered his services in the hope of 
securing Mr. Wilderspin as a supporter of his annual motion, Mr. 
Wilderspin had been afraid Ihat he might be shghted by the great 
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personages in the House. He was aware that a majority of the mem- 
bers were aristocrats, or connexions of aristocratic families, and he 
was apprehensive that he, who had sprung from the humbler classes of 
society, might be tabooed by them. But he was soon relieved from 
his uneasy feeling on this head. An important debate was going on, upon 
the result of which himg the fate of the Ministry. Both sides were eagerly 
and anxiously hunting up supporters. Mr. Wilderspin had no sooner 
taken his seat than a Right Honourable Baronet came across the floor 
and shook hands with him, congratulating him on his success at Pump- 
ington, and trusting that his (the Right Honourable Baronet's) party 
would receive his support. This Right Honourable gentleman was one 
of the " Whips " of the Government. The leading " Whip " of the 
Opposition no sooner saw his rival in possession of the new Member 
than he hastened to dispute for the prize. This gentleman also shook 
hands with him in the most cordial manner. Mr. Wilderspin felt in 
some danger of being torn in pieces between them. One pulled him 
one way, the other another, each desirous of a chat with him in private. 
Both succeeded eventually ; but Mr. Wilderspin was so confused by the 
volley of compUments, private communications, and political hints which 
were poured upon him, that he w^as unable to say which was the Toiy 
and which the Whig. When the two Whips introduced him to the 
chiefs of their respective parties he was as much in a fog as ever, for 
though he had often heard of the Noble Lords and Right Honourable 
Gentlemen, he had never seen any of them before, and the popular 
portraits were no guide to their recognition. For example, when hfi 
was introduced to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead of finding 
him, as he had been led to imagine him, a youthful-looking person with 
long cork-screw ringlets, a splendid waistcoat, and a profusion of 
jewellery, he beheld a plainly-dressed personage, considerably advanced 
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in age, stooping very much, without a trace of ringlets, or even so 
much as a ring on his finger. A celebrated Noble Lord, whom he 
had expected to present an aspect of great severity, he found to be a 
jaunty, good-humoured old gentleman, with no particular appearance 





about him beyond that of being unsteady on his legs, rather deaf, and 
slightly blind. This Noble Lord, however, was exceedingly conde- 
scending and pohte, and on parting with Mr. Wilderspin, hoped he 
would have the pleasure of seeing that gentleman at her Ladyship's 
soiree on the following Saturday. 

Another celebrated Noble Lord to whom Mr. Wilderspin was intro- 
duced was a great disappointment to him in pomt of personal appearance. 
He was a very Uttle old man, very thin and very shabby-looking. His 
hat — a shocking bad one — was too big for him, and came down half 
over bis face. His coat had probably been made in the year that he 
carried his Reform Bill, and it was as much worn out as his Bill. 
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A popular Member, who was then becoming a great power in the House, 
presented in personal appearance a marked contrast to the two Noble 




Lords ; yet he did not come up to Mr. Wilderspin's beau ideal of a great 
statesman. He was sturdy and vigorous, it is true, but his prevailing 
aspect was that of a retired prize-fighter. Peaceful iu his policy, he was 
in the highest degree pugnacious both in speech and action. Mr. Wilder- 
spin was rather overawed by this personage, until he invited him to 
smoke a cigar with hun on the Terrace facing the river, when he soon 
found out that this terrible demagogue was a remarkably joUy fellow. 
But what surprised him most was that several young sprigs of nobility 
of the Tory party came and sought this demagogue's company, and 
walked up and down with him, discussing politics in the most amicable 
manner. It was wonderful how nearly those Noble Lords agreed with 
the Demagogue down on the Terrace, and how widely they differed from 
him upstairs in the House. *' What a pity it is," thought Mr. Wilder- 
spm, " that the afiaira of the nation are not discussed down on this 
esplanade, with iced sherry and regalias," 
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Mr. Wilderspin's first day's experience of Parliament made him 
sensible of a fact which he had not recognised before, viz.. that it was the 
vote and not the man that was respected there. He was fully aware that 
the attention that had been paid to him by illustrious statesmen was not 
prompted by any regard for Horatio Wilderspin, as an individual and 
a member of society, but as a Member of Parhament and a voter on 
divisions. StUl, Mr. Wilderspin felt that he had been highly honoured, 
and justly so, for is not a man's power essentially a part of himself? 

It generally bappens in life, that when your spirits are at the highest 
pitch there is something at hand to dash them. What a pity it is that 
the case does not admit of a vice versa/ On Mr. Wilderspin's return 
from the House he found his table groaning imder the weight of election 
biUs. Mr. Witcher had not kept faith with him. He had paid a 
thousand pounds on the understanding that that amount would cover all 
expenses ; but here were bills to the amount of at least a thousand moK. 
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HE whirl of excitement in which Mr. Wilderspin had 
recently passed his life had left him but little time for 
philosophical reflection. When at last he obtained a 
quiet moment he foimd that his accounts — both those 
?L of his mental and monetary estate — were greatly in 
I need of being posted up. After a good^lhink, aided 
by the stimulus of a pipe of tobacco, he began to sus- 
pect that a pubhc hfe did not tend to conserve the 
"c? conscience and the moral perceptions in a condition 

altogether healthy. He felt that he was not so strong in the mem 
conacius recti as he had been when he moved in a humbler sphere. He 
found that in his public capacity he had been doing' things which the 
private man co'ild not approve. It flashed upon him reproach- 
fully that he had humbugged his constituents ; that he had wilfully 
closed his eyes to practices which were positively dishonest ; and that he 
had allowed himself to be cajoled and flattered. Altogether, he had 
not BO good an opinion of hunself as he had had when he was in a 
humbler position. Then his pecuniary tiffairs gave him some uneasi- 
ness. He had paid a thousand pounds for his seat in Parliament, and 
claims for another thousand had still to be discharged. On examining 
his banker's book, he found that he had only £2,000 in available cash 
left, having spent £2,000 in personal expenses, and invested the 
remainder in a Welsh coal-mine, whose prospects were reported to be 
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anytluDg but brilliant. There is no ' doubt, that, if hiB quiet moments 
had been prolonged, Mr. Wilderspin would have taken steps to put 
himself straight both mentally and monetarily. But he who enters upon 
pubhc life throws himself into a rapid which carries him ever onward, 
leaving him neither time nor opportunity to shape his course. Glory, 
after all, is but another species of intoxicating drink. When you have 
imbibed a certain quantity, you 
lose the power of resisting its in- 
fluence. In what respect is an 
ambitious man better than a drunk- 
ard, if his ambition be not a worthy 
one ? Another glass ; another ad- 
vantage gained — sensation at the 
bottom of it all. Indeed, it may " 
be argued that the drunkard, who 
is so much despised, is a better 
man than he who indulges a 
craving for wealth, for power, or 
for influence. The drunkard hurts 
no one but himself. Can the same 
be said of the money-grubber, who 
grinds down his feDow-men, or the tyrant who enslaves a State that he 
may be King ? ! much slandered drink ! shall I, who daily give 
thanks for thy invigorating influence, be guilty of the cant which repre- 
sents thee as the worst of afl evils ? Thou hast rarely been my master, 
O Drink ! but when, on high days and hobdays, thou hast asserted thy 
sway, and laid me at thy feet, I have awoke from my bondage with 
less sense of shame than when I have entertained a mahgnant thought, 
or refused a friend a service which I had it in my power to render him. 
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I apeak not of apeecLlessneas ; but guem non fecundi cedicea fecere 
disertam et felicein ? It wodd have been better for Mr. Wilderepin 
had he taken to draughts of brandy instead of draughts of gloiy. An 
overdose of the former brings its corrective in the shape of a next morn- 
ing's headache ; but there is no soda-water for the intoxication of gloiy. 
It grows upon what it feeds. 

Mr. Wilderspin was on the point of resolving to turn over a new 
leaf, when his good intentions were demolished at one blow by the 
receipt of a ticket admitting him 
to Her Majesty's Levee. This 
was, in fact, an invitation from 
his Sovereign ! Come, Diogenes, 
bring your lantern — fill your lamp 
with oil, and well trim the wick ; 
and let us look for the man who 
possesses the strength of mind to 
resist putting himself in silk tights, 
and buckling on a sword, to walk 
in, crab fashion, before his Sove- 
reign. Here is a stoic, a scoffer 
at all things sublime : why, he is 
already dressed a couple of hours 
before-hand! There you see a 
Chartist orator— one who denoimces Kings and Queens, and talks of the 
Sovereignty of the People — ^behold with what satisfaction he is arraying 
himself — mark the flush of excitement on his face ! Yonder is a aoBcm, 
a grave and reverend signior, practising walking backwards before his 




Now, Mr. Wilderspin was neither a cynic nor a Chartist, nor was he 
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a savan ; and, consequently, it was not at all surprising that on receiving 
the Lord ChamberMn's ticket, he should have at once rushed off to 
procure a Court dress. In his innocence of the fact that the great 
majority of people who go to Court hire their dresses for the day from 
theatrical costumiers and Jew clothes-men, Mr. Wilderspin was on the 
point of calling on a Court tailor and ordering an entirely new suit, when 
a Club friend informed him of the general and more economical practice. 
Mr. Wilderspin was not pleased 
to think that the habitues of the 
Court were in the habit of pre- 
senting themselves before Her 
Majesty in borrowed, second-hand 
suits ; but, on considering the dif- 
ference of expense between the 
borrowed suit and the new one, 
he decided to take his fiiend's ad- 
vice. Accordingly he applied to 
a gentleman of the Hebrew per- 
suasion, popularly beheved to be 
a Baron, and was soon accom- 
modated with all the articles re- 
quisite for a Court toilette. When 
he had arrayed himself — not without considerable difficulty — in the 
Baron's garments, and came to look at himself in the glass, he was 
of opinion that the costume was decidedly becoming. The only 
drawback to his feeling perfectly at his ease was the sword, which was 
apt to get between his legs when he walked about, threatening occa< 
Bionally to trip him up. 

Mr. Wilderspin dressed several hours before the time, in order 
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to rehearse the " business " of the scene in which he was about to act. 
To his great joy, he found that his old friend and guide, the Hints on 
£figiielfe, contained full instructions 
as to Court behaviour. It was laid 
down in that admirable work, that 
the " party," on entering the pre- 
' sence of his Sovereign, should ap- 
I proach the Throne with a series of 
graceful inclinations of the head ; 
that, on arriving opposite his Sove- 
reign, he should make a profoimd 
bow, and pause for a moment, in 
case Her Majesty should offer him 
her hand to kiss. In the event of 
such graciousness being extended 
I to him, he was to fall gracefully 
upon one knee, gently take Her 
Majesty's gloved hand, and respectfully put the tips of her fingers to his 
lips. It was not, however, etiquette to smack the hps in performing 
this ceremony. On leaving the Sovereign's presence the " party " was 
instructed to keep his face to the Throne, and retire backwards, bowing 
gracefully until he had left the apartment. Putting a pillow up in his 
arm-chair to represent his Sovereign, Mr. Wilderspin practised the above 
evolutions for fully an hour, and was at last enabled to acquit himaelf 
to his entire satisfaction. 

There was no small sensation in the street when he stepped across 
the pavement in full Court costume to enter his cab. I have shown in 
a former chapter that there are occasions when departure bom one's 
own door in a cab is a painful trial. There are other times^ however. 
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when it becomes a matter of pride. For instance, when you are stepping 
into the vehicle with your lovely and accomplished bride ; when you are 
full dressed for the Opera ; or, as 
in Mr. Wilderspin'a case, when 
you are arrayed for a Levee. Mr. / 
W. was not a little proud to show 
himself in a laced coat, with a 
sword at his side ; and in passing 
to his carriage paused for a moment , 
to put on his gloves, that he might 
give the neighbours an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him. The street : 
boys, who, with that strong in- ■' 
stinct for sights which so emi- 
nently characterises them, had col- 
lected in a crowd round the door 
step, were deeply interested in Mr. 
"Wilderspin's make-up. Whatever the neighbours, who watched the 
proceedings from the windows opposite, might have thought on the 
subject, the opinion of the boys was that the gentleman was going to a 
Masquerade at " the Hdbom," and wanted to be there in good time. 
When the cab started, they expressed their approval of the proceeding 
by keeping pace with the vehicle, and cheering its distinguished inmate 
to the end of the street. 

Having arrived at the Palace, and presented his credentials at the 
outer door, Mr. Wilderspin was passed on, from one official to another, 
until he found himself in an ante-room crowded to excess by a throng 
of gentlemen arrayed like himself. Every individual there assembled 
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suffered the greatest inconvenience, and even pain, from the fact that 
every other individual had a sword stickiug out behind, which was con- 
tinually being poked into his stomach or the small of his back. The 
conversation was thus entirely and wholly of an apologetic nature, for 
whenever any one moved or turned round, some other person near bim 
received a poke in the rihs. This 
person in his turn started back and 
gave some one else a poke, to be 
passed on ad injinitam. It was a 
strange, motley, ill-smelling as- 
sembly. There were members of 
Farliaoieut, banisters, officers. Lord 
Lieutenants, Doctors of I>aw,Physic, 
and Divinity, young parsons, archi- 
tects, builders, Lord Mayors, Alder- 
men, Sheriffs, ambassadors, envoys, 
attaches, poets, artists, and even a 
few newspaper reporters. When 
Mr. AVilderspin saw one of those 
last-mentioned gentlemen, a per- 
Blue Lamb," thickly haranguing 




son whom he had last seen at the 



the bar at two o'clock in the morning, be began to think that to be 
presented at Court was not such a choice privilege after all. He was 
very much shocked indeed when this gentleman slapped him on the 
shoulder and said, loud enough for the Lord Mayor and the Poet Laureate 
to hear; 

" Holloa, my boy ; ain't this dry work ? Don't you wish you were 
within reach of a pint of porter ?" 
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" Hush !" said Mr. Wilderspin ; " remember where you are." 

" Oh, I see ; you haven't been here before," said Mr. Bang, the 
stenographer ; " I make a point of attending every Levee ; have done it 
for years ; fine thing to have your name in the Court Circular. I 
wonder more fellows don't do it.*' 

Mr. Wilderspin ventured to say that he had always imagined it was 
a very difficult thing to get an introduction to Court. 

" Nothing of the sort, my dear fellow," said Mr. Bang ; " nothing 
more easy. Ask any member of Parliament, or any one who has been 
presented, to put your name down, and the thing 's done. The Lord 
Chamberlain don't know you from Adam ; and if he did, he dare not 
refuse you a ticket, if there 's nothing against your character. Why, 
look at that fat man over yonder : he 's a sweating tailor, and makes his 
Royal Higlmess's breeches, by the way. He 's about the only man 
here who hasn't got a hired dress on ; makes it himself, you know. 
Don't you smell the old clo' ? Do you know, I have got an uncomfort- 
able sensation about the back of my neck. Take my advice ; when you 
get home, send your suit back to the Baron as soon as possible, and take 
a bath." 

Mr. Wilderspin was not sorry when his name was called out by the 
Chamberlain, and he was enabled to get away from Mr. Bang, whose 
conversation was getting highly unpleasant. 

At the door of the State Apartment Mr. Wilderspin was met by the 
Right Honourable gentleman who had undertaken to introduce him, and 
was at once conducted into the royal presence. His name being again 
called out, he followed his guide across the floor, bending gracefully at 
every step until he arrived in front of the Throne, when he made a pro- 
found obeisance — ^but so suddenly, that the point of his sword tipped 
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up and struck his Right Honourable friend on the nose. Her Majesty, 
in some alarm, held out her hand, as if to prevent further accident, and 
Mr. Wilderspin, taking this for the signal to kiss her hand, was advancing 
to avail himself of that high privilege, when his introducer pulled him back 
by the skirts of the coat. The eflTect of this abrupt act was, that Mr. 
Wilderspin's sword got between his legs and very nearly upset him. 
His equanimity was so overturned by this contre-temp^ that his attempt 
to walk backwards from Her Majesty's presence ended in his treading 
on the toes of a gouty old courtier, and making him bellow out in a most 
irregular and unseemly manner, greatly to the amusement of Her 
Majesty, who was obliged to smother her laughter in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Overwhelmed with chagrin and confusion, Mr. Wilderspin would 
have been glad to escape at once from observation, and hide his 
diminished head in seclusion ; but, unfortunately, the process of getting 
out of the Palace was as difficult and dangerous as the process of getting 
in. Once more he had to encounter an array of sword points, in a 
crowded ante-room, where those who followed him from Her Majesty's 
presence caused much merriment by relating his misadventures in the 
Throne Room. For fully half an hour he had the mortification of being 
hustled about and poked with swords, while the courtiers on all sides of 
him were indulging in roars of laughter at his expense. 

Mr. Wilderspin was not in the habit of making rash vows ; but when 
he got outside, he was heard to invoke a dire calamity on his head if 
anybody ever caught him at a Levee again. 
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R. WiLDEESPiN had little dreamt how uneasily lay the 
head of a Member of Parliament. He had scarcely 
enjoyed the dignity for a week before he was inun- 
dated by htrndieds of letters, petitions, and memtmals, 
' and his door besieged by scores of appUcants for 
interviews at aU times of the day, and even night. 
All the new public companies in the metropoUs (and 
some of the old ones to boot) seemed to want him 
for a director. Every movement, poUtical, social, 
literary or artistic, sought his name and support. Everybody whom he 
had ever known wanted his interest with some Minister or head of a 
department, to obtain a place, either for himself, or his son, or his nephew, 
or the son or the nephew of some one else. He was besought to 
become a member of the Society for the Promotion of Vote by Pitch and 
Toss ; of the Society for Legalizing Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Aunt; 
of the Society for Opposing Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Aunt ; of 
the societies for the suppression of crime, intoxicating hquors, church- 
rates, toll-bars, statute fairs, the Corporation of the City of London, 
barrel-organs, taxes, and the Book of Common Prayer. There was, in 
fact, nothing under the sun which he was not asked to aid in sup- 
pressing, nor anything which he was not asked to foster and support. 
The reading of scores of memorials, and listening to endless speeches, on 
every variety of topic, entangled his ideas to such an extent that he was 
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quite unable to distinguish between one thing and another. The Deceased 
Wife's Aunt ran against toll-bars ; the Corporation of the City of London 
mixed itself up with intoxicating liquors ; and the Book of Common 
Prayer agglomerated itself with statute fairs, church-rates, crime, and 
barrel organs. 

Mr. Wilderspin was in despair, and would fain have resigned his seat 
in favour of Lord Tom Noddy or any one eke. On reflection, however, 
he felt that a great pubUc duty devolved upon him, which he was bound 
to use every effort to discharge. Finding it .utterly useless to attempt 
single-handed to answer all the letters and deputations which came to 
him, he engaged a secretary, and endeavoured to systematize the business. 
On the model of Alfred the Great, he divided his time into portions, — 
so many hours to reading, so many to writing, receiving deputations, &c., 
and so many to rest and devotion. The deputations would certainly 
have swallowed up an undue portion of his time if he had not laid down 
a rule, that no deputation should remain more than ten minutes — a regu- 
lation which Mr. Wilderspin had seen carried out with great success at 
coffee-houses with regard to the newspaper, and at Mr. Richardson's 
booth with regard to the tragedy. One of the earUest interviews granted 
was to a deputation of gentlemen (and scholars) interested in the repeal 
of the paper duty. The deputation consisted of the proprietors of cheap 
newspapers and periodicals, who were really earnest in the matter, and a 
few authors and leading article writers, who came merely for a lark. As 
some of these latter were personally known to Mr. Wilderspin, he was 
pleased to make an exception in the case as regards time, and begged 
that they would enter into the subject at length. 

This the proprietors did not fail to do, laying great stress upon the 
fact, that the chief object sought was the benefit of authors. When 
Mr. Chicory said this^ Mr. Wilderspin thought he detected Mr. Rasper^ 
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the slashing critic, significantly putting his fonfiuc in liis cheek. Another 




great object, saitl Mr. Chicory, was the education of the people. 
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During many years, that gentleman said, he had been engaged in the 
production of books of an educational nature, but the effect of the paper 
duty had been to limit his sphere of action, and, consequently, to check 
the spread of education. Mr. Chicory having given elaborate statistics 
of the operation of the obnoxious duty, was followed by other pro- 
prietors in succession, who all declared that they had no other object 
at heart than the benefit of authors and the enlightenment of the people. 
Mr. Wilderspin was highly pleased with this disinterestedness, and com- 
plimented the various proprietors on the zeal which they displayed in 
so good a cause. He would certainly give his best attention to the 
subject, and use every means in his power to bring about the repeal of 
the impost ; and, finally, he would say that the literary profession were 
very much indebted to Mr. Chicory and others, for the efforts they were 
making to forward their interests. 

Mr. Rasper (Irish) here stood forward and begged to say a few words 
on behalf of the literaiy profession. He, himself, was a mimber of it ; 
his constitutional modesty would not let him say a distinguished mimber 
— but still, a mimber of that honourable profession. He was quite sure 
that the publishers and proprietors, in seeking the repeal of the paper 
duty, were solely influenced by a philanthropic desire to put money in 
the pockets of the honourable profession to which he had the honour to 
belong, and to extend the benefits of education to the conmumity at 
large ; but, unther existing circumstances, they were not able to do so. 
They made great sacrifices for the honourable profession to which he 
belonged. Notwithstanding the pressure of this tax upon them, they 
paid the mimbers of the profession to which he belonged from seven and 
sixpence to one-pound-one for a leading article. Now, under existing 
circumstances, that was a great price for them to pay, if it was not quite 
80 high a price as mimbers of his profession could desire to receive. 

T 
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But see what would be the benefit to the numbers of his profession if this 
obnoxious impost were removed. Why, the pix)prietors would be able to 
advance the price of a leading article by eighteen pence. Mimbers of his 
profession would then get from nine shillings to one pound two and six- 
pence for a leading article, which, it was needless for him to say, would 
enable mimbers of his profession to Uve like gentlemen and save money. 
Then, in the book trade the advantage would be equally great. 
His friend, Mr. Chicory, whose efforts on behalf of authors had received 
the commendation of noble lords and mimbers of Parliament, was in the 
habit of giving thirty shillings a sheet for the translation of French 
works on history, politics, and other subjects requiring great accuracy. 
He had no doubt that his friend made great sacrifices in giving so 
much ; but what would be the case if the paper duty were repealed ? 
Why, his friend would be able to give thirty-one and sixpence for such 
work. The British author would then be able to procure at least one 
meal a day, which, his friend (Mr. Chicory) would bear him out in 
saying, was all that he required. He thanked the publishers and pro- 
prietors for their benevolent intentions towards the mimbers of his 
profession ; and he beUeved that the day was not far distant when the 
efforts they were making would place authors and journalists in as good 
a position as that now enjoyed by other trades, such as bricklayers, and 
plumbers and glaziers. 

The deputation, having thanked Mr. Wilderspin for the courteous 
attention he had accorded to them, then retired. 

Deputations lay in wait for Mr. Wilderspin at all comers. If they 
Cbuld not find him at his house, they went down and waited for h\m 
in Westminster Hall or the Lobby. There is always a crowd of people 
waiting for members at the House. It may be a question if any 
member ever, on any single occasion, was allowed to pass into the 
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House without being stopped by some one soliciting to speak to hi m 
about something or other. Orders for the Gallery are as sedulously sought 




of M.P.'8, as orders for^the boxes are sought of the mant^ers of theatres. 
Then there is always some constituent reminding the honourable 
gentleman of the support he gave him at his election, and the obhga- 
tion he is consequently under to get his (the elector's) son into the 
Custom House, or some other hospital for the families of M.F.'s and 
their friends. There is also the constituent with a claim upon the 
Government, who, as he never gets redress, never ceases from troubling, 
but grows grey, haunting New Palace Yard and Westminster Hall. 
Mr. Wilderspin endeavoured to do his best for all ; and whenever he 
spoke to a member of the Government on any subject, he invariably 
met with hopeful courtesy, and a promise that the matter would have 
his best attention. These assurances were often accompanied by pro- 
mises which, of course, were never fulfilled. 

Mr. Wilderspin having watched the proceedings of the House for 
some time, became ambitious of making a speech. He went down 
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night after night ready primed with an address on Reform, but for a 
long time was unable to catch the Speaker's eye. Whenever he got 




up, the Speaker persistently turned his face towarda some other 
Honourable, or Right Honourable gentleman, who had risen at the 
same time, and it happened, provokingly, that some one always rose at 
the same time that Mr. Wilderspin did. Mr. Wilderspin was at 
length so indignant at the perversity of the Speaker's eye, that he had 
thoughts of bringing in a Bill to regulate the orbit of that optic. At 
length, one evening, when a Right Honourable gentleman, on whom 
the Speaker had fixed his eye, delayed getting upon his legs until he 
arranged his papers, Mr. Wilderspin started up suddenly, and, in so 
doing, knocked down his hat. The noise attracted the attention of the J 
Speaker in the direction of Mr. Wilderspin, and that gentleman was! 
at last successful in catching the eye of the Chair. Having accom^ 
plished this much, and said " Sir," he was of course entitled to go oix 
But Mr. Wilderspin found it not so easy to go on. Members on />." 
hnnds were turning round to look at him, and he became veiy nervo 
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" Sir/' he repeated agida and ^in, without being able to get oat 
another word. At length he went on, " Unaccustomed as I am to 




public speaking," (a laugh) ; " imaccustomed as I am to public speaking. 
Sir," (renewed laughter), " I nevertheless object to the terms in which 
Mr. Merrypcbble" (cries of " Order"), " I repeat, in which Mr. Merry- 
pebble" (renewed cries of " Order, order"). " Sir, I am a young mem- 
ber of this House, but I am still a member of this House, and as such, I 
am entitled to be heard ; and I again repeat that Mr. Merrypebblc," 
(" Order, order," and laughter). " Will you then allow me to state that — 
I — ah — ^hold — ah — that I — ah — entirely agree on this important ques- 
tion with Mr. Bluff." — (Renewed cries of " Order, order," amid which the 
honourable gentleman sat down). 

Mr. Wilderspin resumed hia seat burning with indignation. He 
had been denied a hearing — ^he had been hounded down in the British 
House of Commons. He would refer his case to the House of Lorda— 
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it was against the etiquette of the Ho 
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R. Wildeespin'b parliamentary career was destined 
to be a very short one. His unsuccessful opponent. 
Lord Tom Noddy, presented a petition against his 
return, and the matter having been referred to a 
, Committee, it was eventually declared that Horatio 
Wilderspin was " not duly elected for the Borough of 
Pumpington." The truth must be told — Mr. "Wilder- 
spin was clearly convicted of bribery, corruption, 
and treating, both by himself and his agents. The 
news of his defeat was a heavy blow to Mr. Wilderspin. He did not 
care so much for the loss of his seat, and the dignity attaching thereto ; 
he could have borne with that, but to be branded with infamy before 
the whole country, that, to his feeling and sensitive nature, was a sharp 
thorn indeed. He was perfectly conscious that he had been guilty of 
the malpractices which had led to his being imseated ; but he could 
not conceive how he coiUd ever have stooped to acts of such palpable 
dishonesty. He tried to recall the frame of mind in which he had set 
out with Messrs. Witcher and Twiggs to canvass the electors. He well 
remembered having purchased the support and partisanship of a 
publican ; but he could not call to mind that he felt any compunction 
of conscience in doing so. He had quietly turned his face another way 
when Messrs. Witcher aijd Twiggs converted damp tea-leaves in a brown 
earthenware tea-pot, into crisp, dry leaves of the great tree which 
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floumhes in Threadneedle-street. He had put sovereigns into his coat 
pocket that he might pull them out 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and 
leave them on the floore of humble 
electors. He had overcome the 
political scruples of a hatter by pur- 
chasing a dozen funy, four-and-nine- 
penny chapeaux at a guinea each. 
He pretended to think children 
beautiful who were positively 
hideous. In fact he had bribed, 
treated, and hed, right and left; 
and he had never blushed for him- 
self until now. When Mr. Wilder- 
spin devoted himself to reflection, 
his philosophy always hit the right nail on the head. He saw that he 
had been blinded by the glare of glory which was beginning to dawn 
upon him ; that his moral perceptions had been blimted by his 
ambition ; that he had sunk the private man in the pubUc man, and 
that, for want of time to pause and reflect, he had been hurried onward 
&om one imworthy act to another. But, like most other wicked people, 
Mr. Wilderspin did not come to repentance until his wickedness proved f 
a failure. Then he became very penitent, and resumed a long-inter<T 
mitted practice of saying his prayers o' nights. How was it he couldr-^t 
say his prayers when he was canvassing Pumpingtonp He remembr^^ed 
that it was when he went down to Fumpington that he left of f his 
devotions. On turning t^e matter over in his mind, Mr. Wildfwnipin 
came to the conclusion that a member of Parliament was like t^e licii 
man of the parable, the difficulty of whose Heavenward pn^-'tfi wiu 
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as that of a camel which might attempt to pass through the eye of a 
Deedle. Thus, although he had been hurled from his high dignity, and 
had incurred a pubhc disgrace, he congratulated himself that he was 
once more in a position to exercise those wholesome private virtues 
which tend to sustain self-respect and an approving conscience. 

But, alas ! Mr.Wilderapin's calamity did not end here. The expenses 
of defending the petition of his opponent had exhausted his monetary 
resources, and left him deeply in debt. In the hope of realising hia 
Welsh shares, he endeavoured to stave off legal proceedings by giving 
bills to his creditors. How easy it is to give a bill I What honest man 
who ever gave a bill did not feel, at the moment, that when the time 
came he would manage to take it up somehow or other? Does not 
every man who gives a bill feel the same sort of relief as if he had paid 
the money ? " Thank goodness," 
we say, "that man is paid." But 
how tlie days and weeks tumble 
over each other when you have 
bills to take up ! If you have 
money to receive, three months 
seem an age ; if you have money 
to pay, they seem a week. When 
Mr. Wilderspin gave his credi- 
tors bills, the weeks flew by hke 
milestones on a railway journey. 
He was at the terminus of three ( 
months before he knew where he 
was. On receiving intimation of 
judgment, Mr. Wilderspin fled. He had been haunted for some time 
with visions of sheriffs* officers watching his door. He had seen a 
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Jewish-looking person, in an alpaca hat, walking backwards and 
forwards on the other side of tke way, and he felt satisfied he was 
watching to see that he (Mr. Wilderspin) did not make his escape. 
Wherever he went, smouchy men, with alpaca hats and knobby sticks, 
started up to alarm him. At length, one day, when the Jewish gentle- 
man entered the pubUc-house at the end of the street, to procure some 
resfreshment, Mr. Wilderspin seized his carpet-bag, threw a plaid over 
his shoulders, and, hastily leaving the house, dashed away in the opposite 
direction at the top of his speed. With the intention of leaving London 
by one of the railways, Mr. Wilderspin 
made his way through back and unfre- 
quented streets, until he had left the 
region of danger far behind him. His 
alarm had now subsided, and he was 
congratulating himself on being able to 
keep out of the way until he could 
sell his Welsh shares, when he felt a 
gentle tap on his shoulder. Turning 
I sharply round, he encountered a dark- 
some personage with a large hooked 
nose, who, in a facetious manner, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at falling in with 
Mr. Wilderspin. " The fact is, Mr. Wilderspin," said he, " I have been 
looking for you. You will see by this," he continued, pulling out a piece 
of paper, " I am empowered by the Sheriff of Middlesex to — " 
Mr.Wilderspin himself supplied the rest— "To arrest me!" 
"Exactly so," said the gentleman with the hooked nose. 
"Well," said Mr. Wilderspin, "lead on." 
" Which do you prefer ?" said the hook*nosed gentleman -, " will yoa 
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go to Wliitecross Street, or take up your abode with me, at my residence 
in Cursitor Street ? 

" I say again, lead on ! I care not whither," Mr. Wilderspin replied, 
in a tragical manner. 

So, of course, the gentleman of the hooked nose took him to hia own 
residence, where Mr. Wilderapin found himself, for the first time, in 
durance vile. Here Mr. Wilderspin did as all do who enter the gates 
of Mr. Nabem ; that is to say, he wrote to all his friends, imploring 
them to come to his assistance. But long and anxiously he paced 
backwards and forwards, behind the 
iron bars which enclosed Mr. Nabem's 
vard, without being gladdened by the 
eight of a face or the sound of a voice 
that he knew. It was the old, old story. 
Poverty had parted good company. 
TiVhen your riches have taken unto 
themselves wings and flown away, you 
generally find that your friends have 
joined the covey. Well, it must be 
confessed, it is a painftd thing to visit 
A once prosperous friend in adversity. 
It is not always selfishness or indifference that withholds you. You 
cannot bear the sight ; you have nothing to offer your poor friend ; you 
cannot help him in any way ; you are, perhaps, not in a position to take 
him even a trifling present. So you stop away. Mr. Wilderspin, though 
recognising these considerations, was nevertheless deeply wounded by 
the neglect of his friends. As he leant against the bars, waiting in vain 
for the sight of a familiar face, his heart swelled vrithin him, and the 
hot tears gushed forth and fell in large drops on the prison flags. 
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A day's experience of Mr. Nabem's chaises for board and lodging 
brought him to think of a Habeas Corpus. Sixpence per sheet for letter- 
paper, and everything else in proportion, was clearly an excessive chai^, 
only to be submitted to on the moral conviction that he would get out 
to-morrow. But, as the prospect of getting out seemed exceedingly dim 
and distant, Mr. Wilderspin, acting upon th&advice of a fellow-prisoner, 
paid a sum of four pounds for a Habeas Corpus, and was transferred to 
Her Majesty's Prison of the Bench. Mr. Wilderspin had studied the 
British Constitution, and knew what a Habeas Corpus was in theory. 
Id actuality he found a Habeas Corpus to be a fat man, of the Jewish 
perauasion, who walked 
with him and kept his ^e 
upon him during his pas- 
sage from Cursitor-street to 
Belvidere-place. As to the 
nature, disposition, and 
tastes of a Habeas Corpus, 
he foimd that he had no 
jection to old ale, and 
\ preferred riding in a cab 
to walking on foot. Mr. 
- Wilderspin, having been 
formally huided over by 
the Habeas Corpus to the 
Governor of the Queen's Bench Prison, was conducted through a series 
of guarded doors, into an extensive court-yard, looking not unlike the 
playground of a large school. Here some fifty or sixty persons were 
lounging about, smoking, talking, playing at rackets, and appearing to 
enjoy themsclvea very much indeed. Mr. Wilderspin saw that the old 
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scholars of tbiB seminaiy were regarding him as a newly-arrived boy, 
and, feeling as nervous as the new boy usually does, he was glad to 
slink away to the cell that had been allotted to him. When Mr. Wilder- 
spin entered his apartment, a cold shudder ran through his frame. 
It was a cell in reality. The roof was vaulted and whitewashed ; the 
floor was of cold black slate, and there was but one small grated window 
to admit the light. The place was completely destitute of furniture, — 
there was not even a stone bench to sit upon. Mr. Wilderspin half 
expected to see a ring in the floor, with a chain attached to it. He was 
considerably relieved when he found that he was not condemned to 
occupy this dungeon as it then was. An elderly female, of thin and 
shrivelled aspect, who ofiered " to do " for him, informed him that he 
could have any furniture he pleased, by paying for it. The ordinary suit 
of Bench furniture consisted of a 
truckle-bed, a chair, a table, and 
a square of Kidderminster carpet, the 
charge for which, per week, being 
ten shillings. When the cell was 
provided with the articles mentioned, 
and a fire was lighted in the grate, it 
was by no means so gloomy a place 
as it at first appeared. Indeed, when 
night fell, and the view of the bars 
was shut out by the little curtain 
which drew across the window, there 
was scarcely anything to remind Mr. 
Wilderspin that he was in prison. After his first sad moments, Mr. 
Wilderspin began to be interested with what he saw around him. The 
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shrivelled female came out and in to attend upon him^ just as his own 
servant did at home. Now it was, " When would you like your tea, 
sir?" or, " Shall I get you some water-cresses ?" Another time, " Shall 
I fetch your beer, sir ?" or, " The post-office is just past the church, sir." 
The woman spoke to him as if he were free to do what he liked, to have 
his tea when he hked, his beer when he liked, or to take a walk past the 
church, to post his letters, when it suited him. And he soon found that 
the Benchers were free to do all these things, and many others besides. 
Indeed, he could not discover that there was anything the Benchers 
might not do, except walk more than a hundred and fifty yards in a 
straight line. 

Mr. Wilderspin was pleased to find that there was a great deal of 
mutual sympathy and fellow-feeling among the Benchers. Two or 
three heads were popped in at his door, on his first arrival, to 
inquire if he found himself comfortable, and if he was in need of 
anything? 

His immediate neighbours exhibited a generous rivalry in letting 
him into the secrets of prison life ; and Mr. Wilderspin found that there 
were many, things in that branch of knowledge which it was essential to 
his comfort and convenience to be acquainted with, and which it must 
have taken him a long time to find out for himself. It was very pleasing 
to Mr. Wilderspin to find that his fellow-prisoners took so deep an 
interest in smoothing the path of his pilgrimage in that vale of tears. 
A fellow-feeling made them all wondrous kind. 

On his appearance on the Grand Parade, next day, every one he 
met had a bow and a smile for him ; and, before the day was out, 
he had shaken hands and fraternised with nearly every man in the 
prison. 
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tgv/>.?fr_^^ HE Queen'a Bench Prison presents a phase of life 
■^\i..i^<rs^ entirely sui generis. You cannot see the same sort of 
thing in other prisons. In fact, it may be said that 
the Queen's Bench is the Belgravia of Prisondom. It 
, is a privileged place. The denizens pleasantly call it 
' Hudson's Hotel — Hudson being the name of the 
Governor — and, on writing to their friends, date from 
Belvidere Place. lu country prisons debtors are obhged 
to wash at a common pump, to clean their own rooms, 
to make their own beds, and to submit to discipline scarcely less severe 
than criminals are subjected to. In the London prison of Whitecross 
Street, they put your pipe out, forbid you candles, and send you to bed, 
like children, at ten o'clock. No such restrictions prevail in the 
Queen's Bench. The English debtor's cell there is his castle, and 
he may do as he hkes, bo long as he keeps the peace. He may hve as 
luxuriously as his means will allow. He may have any number of 
friends to visit him. He may go out visiting to neighbouring cells. 
He may keep high festival, and he may, if his bent be that way, which 
it often is, indulge in dissipation to his heart's content. True, there are 
rules and restrictions in the Queen's Bench Prison, but they interfere 
with no one. It is laid down that no prisoner shall be supphed at the pcwm 
Tap with more than one quart of beer a day, yet there is no difficuity in 
obtaining half a dozen quarts, if you desire it. Spirits are forbidrjlen in 
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the prison, yet grog is always to be had. How the spirits come in no 
one knows, but there is a tradition that a smuggler on the coimty side 
brings them in over the back wall by means of an india-rubber tube. 
As to beer, a poor county debtor will always be 
happy to obhge you with his allowance for a 
consideration. In most cases, a prison, like 
Death, may be said to be a leveller of all dis- 
tinctions. The fraudulent banker and the 
bui^lar both have their hair cropped, and are 
put into the same livery of grey. But it is not 
BO in the Queen's Bench. Here there is an 
upper and a lower class — ^the debtors who can 
pay for their furnished apartments and are 
privileged to use the Grand Parade at all times 
of the day, and the debtors who obtain an 
allowance from the county, and are not privi- 
leged to walk on the Grand Parade except at certain hours. These 
latter live at the back of the premises, in the slums of prisondom, and 
are not considered fit company for the aristocrats in front. Indeed, it 
is an ofiencc against the laws of the prison for any one Uving in the 
front to go behind and visit a denizen of the back. 

For some days Mr. Wilderspin was so diverted, by the curious state 
of society in which he found himself, that he entirely lost sight of his 
own misfortunes. He had made many acquaintances, and heard all their 
histories ; and he noticed that in every single instance the debtors all 
declared, in the most solemn manner, that they did not really owe a 
penny in the world. They were all victims of ruthless oppression. 
Some were in constant expectation of going out to-morrow ; but they 
had been going out to-morrow for years past, and their to-morrow never 
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came. These were the melancholy people who took their imprisomnent 
as an injury, and firetted mider it. 
There were some, however, who 
were quite content with their 
prison life, and did not want to 
go out. There were people of a 
jolly disposition, who had abun- 
dant means, and could afford to 
live well. The prison life suited 
their tastes and habits. The 
most notable of this class was a 
stout middle-aged gentleman who 
' had been a railway speculator. He 
had failed for an amount which 

he could never possibly pay ; and, as hia creditors would not allow him 

to go through the Court, he 

dismissed all thoughts of them 

and his liabilities, and quietly 

accepted durance as the fixed 

and final condition of his exist- 
ence. He was quite as happy 

in the Bench as he had ever 

been out of it. The chief 

object of his life was to feed 

well, and in the Bench he 

could obtain every delicacy of 

the season. When the fish- 
monger, the poulterer, and the 

butcher, came in, this gentleman would always be seen inspecting their 
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stock with the eye of an experienced conunissary. He loved such 
choice dehcacies as a bit of turbot, a pheasant, a woodcock, or a 
brace of partridges, and something of the kind was always to be 
seen hanging outside the window of his cell. The outskirts of the 
window ia the Bencher's only larder. By looking up, each one can 
tell what the other is going to have for dinner. In August, there 
will be seen fluttering from the windows of the Queen's Bench 
Prison as many brace of grouse as would stock a gameseller's shop. 
In September, the grouse are replaced by partridges; later on, the 
partridges by hares and pheasants. Society in the Bench ia 
strongly flavoured by elaborately-dressed young men, of loud manners 
and loose habits; young men who wear large moustaches, smoke a 
great deal from silver-mounted meerschaums, and devote much of their 
energies to the obtaining more than their regular allowance of drink. 
They are of all ranks. Occasionally, there is a lord among them, 
almost always a baronet ; but most of them 
are simply the sons of well-to-do tradesmen ; 
but whether lords or commoners, their style 
of dress, their manners, their tastes, and their 
habits are exactly alike. They have all run 
through their property, and all much in the 
same way, viz. by gambling, racing, yachting, 
betting, and generally leading a fast life. 
Their debts are generally enormous, and their 
schedules, when they are drawn out, might 
serve as a complete Directory to all the 
tailors, bootmakers, hosiers, jewellers, wine 
merchants, cigar-seUers, and livery-stable , 
keepers in London. One of these gentlemen was known by the 
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appellation of " the man of many tailors," from the fact that no lees 
than nineteen gentlemen of that trade appeared to oppose him on his 
first hearing. Mr. Wilderspin met several gentlemen in the prison whom 
he had known in the days of their prosperity. How the prison life 
had changed them ! Here, for instance, was one who had been a bank 
director. In a few short weeks he had been transformed from the suave, 
refined, and gentlemanly man of business, into a sluuchy, pipe-smoking, 
I beer-drinking, listless idler. The process 
i of demoralization that goes on in the 
J Queen's Bench Prison is very rapid. Very 
. few men can resist the transmutation. 
The finest gold becomes tarnished here : 
' the inferior sort turns to base metal. 
,' The first symptom of demoralization that 
shows itself is the habit of constantly 
wearing slippers. When men abandon 
high-heeled boots and take to slippers, 
they smrender the outwork of their self 
respect. That is a maxim that is well 
understood in theBeneh. The newly-caged 
debtor may defend his citadel for a day 
or two, but at the end of a week he is sure to succumb to sKppera. 
Then he abandons his tall hat, and takes to a wide-awake ; he leaves 
off" weai-ing collars, takes to smoking clay pipes, allows a moustache 
to grow, and troubleth himself about beer. Mr. Wilderspin found 
himself yielding to the baneful influence of a prison, like all the others. 
He took to slippers, wide-awakes, clay pipes, beer— everything but a 
moustache, the growth of which not even debt and imprisonment 
were potent enough to promote. Mr. Wilderspin had heard much of 
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the hardship of imprisonment for debt ; but from all he heard and saw 
in the Queen's Bench, he was decidedly of opinion that there were very 
few persons there who did not richly deserve the 
durance which they suffered. There were excep- 
tions, but they were very few. There was a 
man who had come to grief in consequence of his 
having accidentally ht his pipe with a hundred- 
pound note, which he was about to devote to the ^ 
payment of hia creditors; but his appearance ? 
did not warrant entire credence of his story. The | 
case of a poor, old, broken-down man, who had 
been in the prison for twenty years, was really I 
a hard one. It was a case of Contempt of Court. 
The poor old fellow told the story to every new [ 
comer. The Lord Chancellor had ordered him to 
restOTC a horse which had died of the glanders a year previously. 

Lord," he said, "I cannot restore the 
horse." " But you must," sdd the Lord 
Chancellor. " My Lord, the horse has 
been dead these twelve months." " I can- 
not help that ; you must restore him." 
" It is impossible, my Lord ; it can't be 
done." "Very well; I commit you for 
Contempt of Court." And so the poor 
man was sent to prison, until he could 
restore the horse, which was dead, and 
had probably been dispersed in hallpenny. 
worths of dog's-meat, or been consumed 
He might have got out if he would have 





long ago in sausages. 
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signed some paper which was presented to him ; but he had got into so 
much trouble through signing papers, that nothing would induce him 
to sign his name to anything. 

Mr. Wilderspin, Uke most people who get into the Queen's Bench, 
made no immediate eflfort to get* out again. Prisoners generally have a 
vague beUef that they will be restored to Uberty, in some way or other, 
before the first week is out. How it is to be done they have no definite 
idea ; but the prevalent feeling is, that some friend will come to their 
assistance, or that their creditors will be induced to come to terms. 
But, if the truth must be told, friends very rarely fulfil the expectations 
that are entertained of them in such cases, and there is probably no 
instance of a creditor coming to terms after securing the person of his 
debtor. When Mr. Wilderspin saw no prospect of relief from these 
sources, he resolved to " go through the Court." His fellow-prisoners 
all applauded his resolve, and gave him much valuable advice for his 
guidance in the process of going through. The man of many tailors, 
who had had great experience in the matter, implored him, what- 
ever he did, not to go before Mr. Crabtree, who would be sure to 
send him back. " Manage to go up before old Earthapple, my dear 
boy, and you will be all safe. Earthapple is the Commissioner for my 
money. Philander is not so bad, only he is apt to have quarrels with 
his wife, and then he spits his spite on the insolvent, and gives him 
a month, perhaps.'' So, in due time, Mr. Wilderspin filed his schedule, 
and went up, as good luck would have it, before the pet Commissioner 
Mr. Earthapple. It was said that Mr. Commissioner Earthapple sat 
with his own protection in his pocket, and that he could not have 
sat in safety without it. That fact, perhaps, accounted for the fellow- 
feeling which he displayed for the insolvents who came up before 
him. Mr. Wilderspiu was opposed by several creditors. When one 
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stood forward, Mr. Commissioner Earthapple asked him what he had 
to say. 

Well ; the creditor wanted his money. 

" No doubt you do/' said Mr. Commissioner Earthapple ; " but this 
is not a Court for paying creditors, but for relieving debtors of their 
liabilities." 

Mr. Commissioner Earthapple would not allow any opposition to 
bar Mr. Wilderspin's passage through his Court ; and he would not 
even allow Mr. Wilderspin to say he was ashamed of the humiUating 
position in which he stood. 

" Humiliating position, sir," he roared out, indignantly ; " are you 
aware, sir, that some of the most distinguished men of the day have 
been glad to accept the protection of this Court ? Take a first-class 
certificate ; your schedule is highly creditable to you." 

It is by no means a rare occurrence for prisoners, when they have 
been Uberated, to return to the Bench to take farewell of their fellow- 
piisoners ; and it is to the credit of the Benchers that they always 
rejoice most heartily when one of their number is set free. Mr. 
Wilderspin returned the same evening, and met a select number of the 
Benchers in the room of the man of many tailors, where high festival 
was kept up until the bell rang for visitors to depart, when Mr. 
Wilderspin shook hands with all his old friends and fellow-prisoners, 
and quitted the Queen's Bench. 

The same persons would not rejoice at the prosperity of each other 
out of prison. As neighbours, they would probably be jealous of each 
other. As a rule. Smith, the grocer, being himself in difficulties, would 
not be apt to rush off and congratulate Brown, the ironmonger, on 
being jfreed from his embarrassments. In the friendly feeling among 
prisoners, we have a tacit admission, that the loss of liberty is one of 
the direst calamities. 
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ADVENTURE THE TWENTY-FIRST, 




CERTAIN Captain, a roarisg blade, who made songs and 
sang them in the good old days of George the Third, 
has chronicled in verse an infinite variety of excuses 
for drinking. The moral of that song is, that whatever 
you love to do, you can always find an excuse for 
doing. Thus Mr. Wilderspin, in coming out of priabn, 
had httle difiiculty in persuading himself that what 
he wanted was a Uttle fresh air and recreation. The 
restraint of a parliamentary life had cramped the natural 
man; and his period of dmtince, though short, had left a sense of 
oppression on his spirits, which he was desirous to shake off. Had he 
argued the matter with himself, he would possibly have been convinced 
that his first duty was to inquire into his afiJEors and set his house in 
order ; but, knowing that that would be the conclusion to which he 
would come, if he did argue vrith himself, he resolved not to risk the 
mental discussion. Most people, in desperate circumstances, give them- 
selves up to impulse. The gambler risks his last guinea with almost 
complete indifference as to what may be the turn of the die. The toper 
spends his last shilling when he does not know where to get a penny. 
The failing speculator generally enters upon a gruider enterprise than 
any he has yet ventured when he finds he is upon the point of bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Wilderspin was in the position of all three. He lacked 
the courage to face his position. The philosophy on which he prided 
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himself oozed out at his fingers' ends, just when he wanted it. Was 
there ever a practical philosopher in this world ? Never ! Your philo- 
sopher, who can lecture you upon the impolicy of getting into debt, 
and the means of avoiding it, is himself "over head and ears'* in 
Uability. Have you not known the philosopher who reads you a solemn 
lecture upon the baneful practice of drinking, get " mortal " over the 
lecture, and eventually illustrate his precepts by an exhibition of him- 
self in a state of utter helplessness ? Philosophers are like the fools who 
build houses. The benefit of their labours is reaped by others. The 
real practical philosopher is the man who has acquired wisdom without 
knowing that wisdom is a science. If we would only aboUsh that word 
philosophy, and substitute the word common-sense, perhaps we should 
have more practical wisdom in the world. 

The excuse which Mr. WUderspin made for himself, when he resolved 
to take a day's hoUday at Greenwich, was, that he would be enabled to 
study the hohday manners and customs of the lower orders of the 
people. Such knowledge might be usefiil to him, for he did not despair 
of regaining his position as a Member of Parhament. His experience had 
taught him that it was no easy thing to crush a man out of the parha- 
mcntary arena once he had been within it. An M.P. may lose his 
election, or he may be unseated on petition ; but having been once an 
M.P., he is still in the market, and the next general election is sure to 
restore him to Parliament. It is the same with Ministers of State — 
once a Cabinet Minister, always a Cabinet Minister, when the turn of 
your party comes. The most common-place men make great reputa- 
tions in consequence of these opportunities. Lord Jones having had a 
seat in every Cabinet since the beginning of the century, and a finger 
in all the great measures which his party has been forced to carry 
during that time^ is a great Statesman^ as a matter of course. Lord 
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Jones is one of our great men ; his name is a household word — we quote 
him as an authority ; but as he is destined to be a Cabinet Minister to 
the end of the chapter, we shall never find out what a mediocre man 
he is, unless he expose himself to the enemy by writing a book, or doing 
something else which will put him into comparison with ordinary men 
on fair terms. 

So Mr. Wilderspin went forth to study the manners and habits of 
the people, with the view of making himself acquainted with their claims 
to the franchise, in case he shoxild some day have to take part in the 
discussion of Parliamentajy Reform. Meeting a young lady of prepossess- 




ing appearance on board the Greenwich boat, his political mission was 
soon driven out of his head. Having satisfied himself that the young 
lady was unaccompanied by any male friend, Mr. Wilderspin made bold 
to pay her marked and special attention. To this she did not object, 
but received his compliments and his bottled stout with evident pleasure. 
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Mr. Wilderspin found in this yoimg lady a pleasing study. To what 
rank of hfe she belonged it would have been hard to say from a mere 
casual glance. Her skin was delicate, her clothes were elegant, her 
manner ladylike, and her hand small and neatly gloved. She might 
have been a countess, could it have been possible to imagine a countess 
going for a day's holiday by herself in the Greenwich boat. Mr. 
Wilderspin's philosophical mind found food for much entertaining 
reflection in the contrast which this lady presented to others of her 
sex on the boat. It was a pet theory of his that it was a shame to 
marry pretty girls. He bad known so many pretty girls who had been 
married, and utterly spoilt by the process. He had seen the bright face 
in a few short months become shadowed by sadness ; the neat dressing, 
the nicely-fitting gown, and the natty boots degenerate into sloppy 
wrappers and down-at-heel slippers. And then the baby ! 1 1 




.#^ 



" There are plenty ugly and plain women to many," Mr, Wilderspin 
was wont to say ; " why don't the fellows marry them, and let those 
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pretty girls alone to bloom for ever." Mr. Wilderspin had another 
tiieoiy, and I venture to think not an absurd one. It was, that while pretty 
g^ls were spoilt by matrimony, plain and ugly ones are improved by it. 
Upon these premises, he argued, logically enough, that it was better to 
marry the plain woman than the pretty one, since the former, by the 
improvement of her charms, promoted an increase of love, while the 
latter, by her deterioration, caused an exhaustion of that feeling. The 
young lady whom Mr. Wilderspin met on board the Greenwich boat 
was one of the pretty ones, whom he would have thought it sacrilege to 
marry. Did he not go upon Blackheath and engage in a donkey 
race with her P I should like to know, if he had married her next day, 
if they would ever have gone donkey racing again. Did she not race 
down Greenwich Hill with him, and laugh good humouredly when they 




both stumbled and rolled over each other to the bottom ? Would she 
have laughed if he had so disarranged her crinoline a month or two 
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after marriage ? And would Mr. Wilderspin himself have cared to join 
in such sport then ? It is wonderful how much interest you can take 
in a woman when you are courting her. You are never tired of going 
about with her ; of taking her to see ihis, that, and the other ; of listening 
to her simple chatter. When, after years of married life, during which 
the lovely creature has become fat, and got into the habit of having a 
baby once a year, you look back to your courting days, you wonder 
how you could have done all the silly and tiresome things which you did. 
Silly and tiresome things they seem to you now. Delightful things they 
were in the days of your embroidered shirt and straw-coloured gloves. 
Greenwich Park is an excellent place for love making. On ordinary 
days there are a hundred shady banks where you can sit, like Virgil's 
shepherd, mider the shadow of the 
spreading beeches, secure firom the 
observation of all but the Pen- 
sioners. It is the business of the 
Pensioners not to let lovers alone. 
They spy them out with their tele- 
scopes, follow them up, and con- 
trive to stumble upon them as if by 
accident. The " price of a pint of 
beer" will dehver you of their com- 
pany ; but if you do not disburse 
that amount of your own accord, 
and at once, you will be con- 
«»Lv.».-.— - < ^.^^^^^ demned to hear a long and cir- 
^"^^ cumstantial account of the death 

of Nelson, at which melancholy occurrence it would appear that every 
Pensioner in Greenwich Hospital was present. Mr. Wilderspin, being 
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naturally of an inqiming turn, stood the fire of their stories with great 
good humour, and was pleased to find that his charming companion 
was interested in the great naval hero. It appeared, however, that 
the aepHBte identity of Nelson and Welhngton were not very 
well defined in her mind. Ignorance of this kind in a pretty 
woman is always charming. With what delight you set yourself to 
teach her and put her right. When Mr. Wilderspin retired with 
his fair companion to a "nice back parlour" to partake of the 
staple refreshment of Greenwich — viz., tea and shrimps — he fiilly 
explained to her which was Nelson and which was Welhngton. In 
return for this information, the young lady instructed Mr. Wilderspin 
how to peel shrimps, and take perri\vinkles out of their shells with a 
pin. The last-mentioned accomplishment was really worth knowing. 




Mr. Wilderspin had never been able to get perriwinkles out of their 
holes without breaking their tails -, but his lady friend showed him a 
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Bcientific manner of screwing them out whole and intact. Thus it 
might be said, that the fair one gave Mr. Wilderspin his quid pro quo 
in point of useful information ; and it was certainly of more importance 
for him to know how to take perriwinkles out of their shells than for 
her to know which was Nelson and which was Wellington. 

Mr. Wilderspm spent a delightful day with his charming com- 
panion ; but his happiness was destined, at a late hour of the evening, 
to come to wreck. Just as he was offering bis arm to the lady to con- 
duct her to the boat, a young man, in a sky-blue waistcoat with gold 
sprigs, stepped up to him, and demanded, in a menacing tone, what he 
was doing with that 'ere young woman ? And before Mr. Wilderspin 
could reply, the young man in the sky-blue waistcoat hit him a suc- 
cession of blows on the face, which left him almost destitute of the power 
of vision. Meantime the young lady had screamed and fwnted in the 
arms of the young man, who, it appeared, was her accepted lover. 
Tending himself in this delicate situation, Mr. Wilderspin made the best 
of his way home by himself, bearing with him a souvenir of his day in 
Greenwich Park with the lovely unknown, in the shape of a black eye. 
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WEET are the uses of adversity. The waggoner on the 
high road of hfe bestows no thought upon Hercules, 
imtil his cart is upset m the ditch ; then he sitteth down 
weeping, and crieth aloud for the god to help him. It 
is only when our carts are upset that we begin to see 
cm: folly, and feel what miserable sinners we are. Some 
require a repetition of misfortune to bring them to their 
senses ; but there are very few indeed whom persistent 
calamity cannot bring to their marrow-bones. There 
is no more edifying repentance than that of the man who is condemned 
to be hanged. He, the most guilty of men, might be envied by the 
most pious ; for he knoweth that he shall surely die next Monday at 
eight o'clock, when, having duly prayed and repented in the meantime, 
he will go straight to glory. So the Chaplain assures him ; and so he 
believes. As for the good man, who kecpcth the commandments, he 
owns that he is a sinner every minute of his life, and may fall down 
dead, or be ran over, before he has time to settle his last accounts. 
Under these circumstances, it might be logically contended that the 
surest road to heaven is up the steps of the scaffold. 

Mr. Wilderspin, Hke the occupant of the condemned cell, did not 
come to repentance mitil all was lost. A cheque which he had drawn 
upon his bankers was returned one morning, marked, "No effects." 
His fortune was exhausted. Like a prodigal son, he had wasted the 
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substance bequeathed to him by his respected uncle, in riotous living — or, 
if not exactly in riotous living, at least by thoughtless and reckless expendi- 
ture. No man was more ready than Mr.Wilderspin to lecture hia fellows 
upon the virtue of pradence ; yet in his own practice he had been the 
most impradent of men. A sum of money which he might have profitably 
invested in the Funds, or in business, he had recklessly dissipated, living 
upon the capital instead of the interest. True, he had sunk a small sum 
in a Welsh coal company ; but that money, like the coal, was sunk so 
deep, that there was no prospect of its ever being dug up again. 

When Mr. Wilderspin con- 
templated the utter ruin in which 
he had involved himself, he was 
struck with deep remorse, and, 
Uke a true philosopher, gave way 
to thoughts of self-destruction. 
There was no consoling circum- 
stance in his position. If he looked 
back, he saw a desert strewn with 
wasted opportunities — the skele- 
tons of his good resolutions. If he 
boked forward, the prospect was 
a vast darkness unreheved by one 
ray of hope. His Present was a 
mere standing-point between that reproachful Past and a cheerless Future. 
Mr. Wilderspin resolved upon self-destmction, and at once provided 
himself with a revolver and a bottle of sherry. He sat until midnight, 
wrapped in gloomy thoughts. The night was in unison with the dark 
deed which he contemplated. The rain dashed in fitful splashes against 
his window ; the wind howled and shrieked among the chimney-tops ; 
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and in the intervals of dead silence whicli ocenrred when the tempest 
had spent its fury, Mr. Wilderspin could hear, in the ticking of the clock, 
the steady and onward tramp of the last minutes which were left him 
upon earth. Ten— eleven — a quarter past ! half-past ! three quarters 
past ! — ^Twelve ! ! ! At the first stroke of the bell, Mr. Wilderspin laid 
his hand upon the pistol ; at the sixth stroke, he cocked it ; at the 
ninth, he levelled the weapon at his head ; as the last sounded, he 
pulled the trigger. No report followed ; Mr. Wilderspin felt not the 
deadly ball — ^the pistol had missed fire ! On examining it, he fomid 
that he had forgotten to put on a cap ; on further inquiry, he found 
that he had forgotten to load the weapon ; and fmther still, that he had 
omitted to provide himself with powder and ball. He would have 
gone out and procured some, but it was past midnight, and the shops 
were shut. What was to be done ? As Mr. Wilderspin cast his glance 
around in search of some other instrument of destmction, his eye fell 
upon the bottle of sherry. Luckily it happened to be South African. 
Without a moment's hesitation he opened the bottle, poured out a 
tumbler of its contents, and drained it off. With terrible desperation 
he filled and drained another tumbler almost the next moment. For 
an instant he sat with fixed eyes, staring at vacancy. Presently the 
muscles of the lower part of his face became contracted, as if with 
nausea ; his fi^me began to collapse, and his features to assume a deadly 
pallor. At last, with a terrible groan he fell from his chair, and rolled 
under the table — ^not quite dead, but very nearly. Waking up about 
four in the morning, Mr. Wilderspin was not a little relieved to find, that 
though under the table, he was still in the land of the living. So he 
rolled into bed, and, in the soft arms of Morpheus, recalled the happy 
scenes of his childhood, where he was once more a boy in corduroys, 
engaging in innocent games with the companions of his youth. 
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Wliat an uncomfortable thing it is to wake up from a pleasant 
dream to the unpleasant realities of life ! — say, from a tetc-a-icte ■with 




Julia in a honeysuckle bower, to the presence of an officer of the 
Sheriff, who salutes you with a request to dress and go with him. Ah ! 
that waking hour ! When Mr. Wilderspin went down to breakfast 
next nioming, he found his landlady waiting to present him with a long 
bill, for board and lodging and money lent. The humiliating truth 
must be told ; Mr. Wildcrspin's necessities had driven him to borrow 
small sums from time to time from his landlady, on the familiar plea of 
not having change, or having forgot ten to draw a cheque. When one has 
money transactions of this kind with his landlady or his servant, he 
must necessarily sink some of his dignity, and admit those persons to a 
greater degree of familiarity than is usual between master and servant. 
Most persons who have paid rent — or rather, who have not paid rent — 
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will have observed, that protracted non-payment of rent greatly 
diminishes the distant courtesy which their landlady has preserved towards 
them at more punctual periods. The gentle tap at the door becomes a 
rude and hasty knocking. The knives and forks are banged upon the 
table. The fire-irons are savagely clattered when the fire-place is swept 
up ; and a studied delay is observed in answering the street door. Mr. 
Wilderspin had been subject to these indications of dissatisfaction for 
some length of time, and now, at length, the respected Widow Jenkins 
had come to the point with him. She had her rent to pay — (another 
form of the heavy bill which the tradesman has so frequently to make 
up) — and she could wait no longer. Mr. Wilderspin had no resource 
left but to reveal his unhappy financial position, and appeal to the feel- 
ings of the widow. Now, Mrs. Jen- 
kins was not a bad-hearted woman, 
but she liked to have her money, 
and she was not, at first, disposed to 
allow her feelings to be worked upon. 
The consequence was, that Mr. Wil- 
derspin had to withstand a great deal i 
of bitter reproach, the burden of I 
which was, that a considerable portion ' 
of the bill was for money lent, — | 
actually out of pocket, — and that that | 
circumstance made the case all the , 
more hard, inasmuch as she, Mrs. . 
Jenkins, was an unprotected woman, 
with no one to speak up for her and protect her rights. Overwhelmed 
by these reproaches, Mr. Wilderspin sat down and tore his hair ; and 
then, when he had quite done. Widow Jenkins, giving way to a sense of 
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her unprotected position, sat down in another chair and sobbed, 
dropping large tears over Mr. Wilderspin's bill. Mr. W., unable to 
contemplate the spectacle of her grief, at length drew his chair towards 
the weeping widow, and whispered, in pathetic accents, — " You surely 
would not turn me out in the street, Mrs. Jenkins !" He took" her 
hand as he said these words. The widow looked at him through her 
tears, and in a kindly tone replied, " No ; she did not want to do that." 
A brilliant thought struck Mr. Wil- 
derspin at that moment. Mrs. Jenkins 
was a widow ; though stout, not bad- 
looking ; possessed a freehold house, 
and had money in the Funds; while 
I he, Mr. Wilderspin, was single, penni- 
less, and her debtor. These circum- 
stances presented themselves to Mr. 
Wilderspin's mind in the shape of a 
proposition to be worked out to a 
satisfactoiy result. He saw the pro- 
blem at a glance, and intuitively felt 
that he was master of its details. It 
was just as if some one had "given" 
him a straight line on a black board, and told him to describe an equi- 
lateral triangle upon it. Without going further into the problem which 
was proposed by this contrast, Mr. Wilderspin seized the widow's hand 
and fell at her feet. What Mr. Wilderspin would have done had he 
been interrupted at that moment, and allowed time to reflect upon the 
step he was about to take, will never be known ; for the widow there 
and then accepted him as her affianced husband. 
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The problem was solved. Quod erat demonstranduia. 
By a very strange coincidence, on the very day that Mr. 




led the Widow Jenkins to the Hymeneal altar, coal was found in the 
Welsh mine, and the shares went up to a premium 
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ADVENTURE THE TWENTY-THIRD AND LAST. 




NTIL a veiy late period, it was usual for the novelist 
to drop the curtain upon his hero and heroine when 
he had brought them safely through all their troubles, 
and placed them side by side at the Hymeneal altar. 
, As to what followed, the curiosity of the reader, if any 
remained, was supposed to be perfectly satisfied with 
a general statement to the effect, that the young 
couple lived happily ever afterwards. In these days, 
however, it has become the fashion to do the manying 
about the middle of the second volume, and give us a peep of Edward 
and Lucy in the married and settled state : nay, some authors, desiring 
that the machinery of their art may be entirely novel in construction and 
action, have gone so far as to begin Chapter I. just when Lucy has 
presented Edward with the first baby. Which of these courses I should 
pursue had I my own choice, I am not prepared to say ; but any hesitation 
that I might have in the matter is disposed of by the fact, that I have 
brought the Adventures of Mr.Wilderspin down to the present moment 
of his hfe. Whatever, then, I may have to add in this chapter must be 
entirely of a prophetic nature. I may say that I truly beheve that Mr. 
Wilderspin will live happily henceforward ; at the same time, I cannot 
reject the conviction that his cup of sweetness will be occasionally 
embittered, as is the case with all who are destined to drain the cup of 
matrimony to the dregs. That, for the first week or two, he and his 
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comely bride will present a picture of domestic bliss, I feel morally 
certain. I suppose it may be safely said, that no pair who ever were 
married fell out or quarrelled 
during the first three days of 
their honeymoon. Perhaps this 
supposition may convict me of 
entertaining too good an opinion 
of human nature ; but that is 
an error on the right side, and 
I prefer adhering to my convic- 
tion. On the other hand, I don't 
beheve that any pair ever got 
over six months of their married 
life without unpleasantnesses of 
a more or less serious kind. 
I am so convinced of this, that 
— ^having Mr. Wilderspin's case in my eye — I can distinctly see a vision 
of Mrs. W. sitting up at two o'clock in the morning, waiting for her 
husband, prepared to hurl an avalanche of reproaches upon his head. 
I have seen a great many young men pass from the chrysalis state of 
bachelorhood into the butterfly condition of matrimony (or, is it vice 
versa-'), and I have observed that, in most cases, devotion to the 
domestic hearth lasts Uttle more than six months. The Clubs, which for 
half a year or so have known them not, once more resound to the 
sound of their jovial voices. The abandoned pipe or cigar is once more 
taken into favour ; the social glass is restored to its orbit round the 
mahogany, and the voice of the minstrel, so long dumb or subdued, is 
heard in the land once more. This, of course, involves stopping out 
very late, and going home, at unseemly hours, smelling of tobacco, and 
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occasionally partially deprived of the power of speech and locomotion. 
I wonder what per-centage of wives take this sort of thing quietly. 




If I might ventm^ to express an opinion, I should say, not an eighth — 
no, not one in a miUion. I had better come to that at once. They are 
all indignant, and they all demonstrate in some way or other. One is 
good with her tongue ; another with her nails ; another is as cutting as 
any by her silence. It depends upon the husband's quality of skin 
what effect it takes upon him. That the whole race of husbands dread 
that hour of reproach, and regard it as the misery of their lives, I con- 
scientiously beUeve ; but its deterring influence is, I am a&aid, shght, 
for what we love to do we don't mind suffering for. But Mr, Wilder- 
spin having married a stout widow considerably his senior, I can foresee 
that he will prove the weaker vessel, and that when he has come home 
once or twice at a very late hour, with a short pipe in his mouth, and 
his hair over his eyes, he will be induced to indulge in reflection with' 
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wholesome effect as respects his habits. The process by which he will 
be brought to this frame of mind is, no doubt, familiar to all who have 
married stout widows of advanced 
age and active temperament. The 
citadel of a nuld man's independence 
is soon made to capitulate when his 
defences are vigorously attacked in ■ 
rapid succession. When he returns 
at the small hours, in the state indi- 
cated, to seize him by the throat in 
the passage, and knock his head 
against the barometer, is a very 
good way of beginning the assault. 
Follow this up with a harassing 
curtain lecture until cockcrow, and 
alternate your abuse of him with spasmodic sobbings and regrets that 
j[|! t If I you ever married him. Open your 
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great guns upon him at breakfast 
r^ p" time, and keep him under a galling 
=*^| fire until after dinner, when, if he 
attempt to smoke, seize all hia 
pipes and smash them up — and 
there you have him, my buxom 
widow ! There is one thing to be 
said, however, madam ; this mOd, 
plastic husband of yours, will never 
like you. He will stop at liome 
to keep the peace and save appear- 
ances, but he will be inwardly thankful when he sees you screwed 
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down- in your coffin. He will moiim you, of course, and try and per- 
suade himself that he Was really attached 

to you ; but, ten to one if he does not 

revenge himself upon you by marrying 

the mildest young lady he can find to 

have Irim. I foresee that Mr. Wildci-spin 

■will have to submit to the ordeal I have 

described ; but, from what I know of him, 

I feel confident that he ^\t11 come out of 

it a wiser, if a sadder, man; and that ! 

when he has surrendered his latch-key to ^ 

his better half, the door of happiness in ^^J 

the bosom of his family will ever stand 

open to him. Although T have said very 

harsh things of stout widows in general, I am happy to be able to 
make an exception in the case of 
Mrs. Wilderspin, nee Jenkins. 
This lady, having achieved the 
victory in the matrimonial bat- 
tle, showa moderation in her 
triumph. Having vanquished 
the foe, she has no desire to 
trample on him. . She has no 
objection to Mr. Wilderspin en- 
joying his cigar at his ovm fire- 
side; nor is she at all exact- 
ing in limiting the number of 
friends he may choose to invite. 

She docs not even ol)jcct to her husband "keeping it up" until two 
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in the rnomin*. ii iim lie thri-- to,uah(»*ii.>re»;'f^;.iity!OBOttjif and pai'- 
ticipate in thi- fis^ivh! ■-^.. -*.i:i!nk,! theHiWfc, tliKv^ no pmbability 
of Mr. WOd(i-=inu baii'"".* Inr dnd Teelii];. reiieyd wbcii Im sees her 
quietly inumed. T am »,:;-. iiyou xrnre t? hihi. siu-h a thiv;r to him, 
he would feci vtry. much t!i-. ke.'. : ' 

It just stP^:l•9 iiic that 'lie point aKvhich I )ia\r iiii. id iii this pro- 
phetic sketch of. ^t^: AVjidcrsjiin's •carQier.W(j!(l<i ij:- thf b.*-.-; ni^riod for 
novelists to drop the curtain upon their heroes and beroines. Having 
seen the result of the battle which always ensues upon the honeymoon, 
they would be better able to judge if Edward and Lucy were hkcly to 
live happily ever afterwards or not. As to my own hero, I feel fully 
warranted in assuring the reader that he will live happily henccforwwd 
to see grow up around him an amiable family, distinguished no less by 
the talents of their father than by the graces of their accomplished 
mother, and that when he dies, he will be deeply lamented by a largo 
circle of sorrowing friends. 
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